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Rot ACADEMY OF ARTS. at © se 
mi Aen Aste PP Te 


eat JOHN PR 


Sculpture. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 


on of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
eased HRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from 
and will CLOSE on Saturday, the 26th of August. 
talogue, 
. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY.—The NEW 
PICTURE GALLERY, now formed within the building, will be 
ed to the Public in a few days. 

‘The Company ue to force (subject So. sperova) Pictures 
po tists and oth others, desirous of dip ad th ves of the oppor- 
nity of free exhibition in the very ve e Gallery. 

wApplatons for the hes remainin pa “pace should be made at once to 


Wass, a hom all communications on the 
wiject of Pictures sree abireaes. 


GEO. ohove:t Secretary. 





Crystal Palace, 22nd July, 1858. 


—_+*> 

(CRYSTAL PALACE.—CERAMIC COURT. 
0 as aeand Potty one , Esq., ae, am The oss 

Pate of He Her M ajesty the ucen, the Duke of Devon. 








&x. Together wi 
Se, cluding #8 


& Co. Phillips, 
executed aie the Art-Union of 





MR. WILLIAM KIDD’S AUTUMNAL TOUR. 
Mé WILLIAM KIDD will revisit CORN- 


WALL the TRUNO week in day, Oct. 1. siving his — Geen 
bop fe ye mn = return home- 
mthcca Bacon Ga witiaekramet 
Bans ante an 2 iol al 
TORU AY on W. ag ar KIDD fei Eo London 
again on Monday, Nov. 15, m0 time his orendene at the 

stal Palace, Sydenham, and ¢! ao 
Communications to be addressed to Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, 

New Road, Hamme: 





NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE.—The 


Committee of National Tem ve the 
ce hae JOUN B. OUCH ih active an 
ER HALL, next MONDAY, August 2nd; 

Samuel Bowley, 


En, of Gloucester, will preside. 
Doors open at Seven o'clock ; Chav taken at Eight o’clock ; Tapes 
pepe ran y Central Seats, 1s. Body of the , 6d. Tickets 

de had af 





ER MAJESTY’S _ THEATRE. = REDUCED 
PRICES.—Final Perforniances.—Titiens. 


BisMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ON AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER-1, 2, AND 3, 1858. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS, 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE VICTOIRE BALFE, 


AND 
MADAME CASTELLAN, 
MADAME ALBONI, 
MISS DOLBY, 


“ AND 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RONCONT, 
MR: MONTEM SMITH, MR. WEISS, 


AND AND 
SIGNOR, TAMBERLIK. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
Organist, MR. STIMPSON. 
bisa MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
“TUESDAY MORNING. 


" FRIDAY MORNING. 
(4 New Oratorio) 


TUESDAY EVENING—A MiscELLanrovus Concert, 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE, (Si 14 Corinth) 
ACIS AND GALATEA (With additional Accom- 


WEDNESDAY EVENING—A Miscetiangovs Conceat 
COMPRISING 
SYMPHONY.. Mozart. 
.. MENDELSSOHN. 
. Rossrn1. 


(Zampa).. «se. Herorp. 
THURSDAY EVENING—A Misceutanzovs Coxcenr, 
COMPRISING 


gniiPHony (In A Minor) 


E SCOTCH 
ENATA. for mel) occasion of the 
ruts ofthe Brice incess Royal * 


Pm nl Ne 
NCTIONS ‘FROM OPERAS, to 
tTURE, Euryanti 





FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS can 


Lg ages Programmes of the Performances m: 
have than foxy y post: or may obtain them on or after "the 
26th July (with any ‘ther information desired), on application to 
Mr. Henry Howe ct, Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennett's Hill, 





Hert, Bellctti, Beneventano, Vialetti, Rossi, penidighiier!, and 

Monday, August 2, LUCREZIA BORGIA (last time), and last 
ice but one of Mdile. ‘Titiens. 

"; angnst 3, ILTROVATORE (last time). Last appearance 


t4 ek oe it be but three), a variety of Entertain- 
hg ,» Madame Alboni, and Signor 


August 5 J Aled ig bes but per ZINGARA. 


ay, August 6 FIGLIA DEL REG- 
GIMED and other ~~ Banta 

Saturday, August 7 orgie last Be gs TRAVIATA. On each 
occasion a Divertissement dile. Boschetti will appear. 
Applicat laniebtaminattee tea Office. 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
“The nobitit COVENT bo ae lp Bh bd tray t= 
5 are respectf 
informed tha‘ thal he entan walk’ yoga Be Week. . 
There willbeng extranightsy 
Third Night of DON GIOVANNI. 
On Tuesday next, next, August be for the third time 
this season, Mozart's opera. IN GIO Ter Gat aenerens peetivet 


the last night but six of the season 
east :—Doni Mdme. Grist Mame. oF Elvira, 


Signor Mario nia third appearance in 
Roneont (his thint in 


J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 








Sales by Auction. 


Many Thousang Volumes of Popular Modern Books, 3,000 
Volwmes of the Parlour Library, 16,000 Volumes of. Pierce’s 
Illustrated Library, Miscellaneous Books, &e. 


Mé HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION at 
his New Rooms, the corner of Fieet Street and ry Lane. 
on Tuesday, A’ August 3rd, and three following days, at haf pact -past Twelve, 


A LARGE QUANTITY OF MODERN BOOKS, 


comprising Popular Works in Divinity, Histor ani hy, Voyages 
and ‘Travels, = of” Ltewtigy a and’ Gen iterature, 
es, tn moroee, &c.; Juvenile 
in Great “Variety 5 3,000 vols. of the Parlour 
. of Pierce’s Bs in quires and 

Bret se; S00 mamas of the Dublin 

0 iscellaneous Books, comprising a 
brary of 8 Works, hand: bound, a copy of 

Moore and Lindley’s “ Ferns of Great Britain in Nature Printing,” 

green morocco extra, &c., &c. 
i“. "To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Polonini; Il Commendatore, 
‘Tamberlik. 


eat 


dy anphithentfe tale, 1s, 6 
ok eae 7s., and 5s. ; 
tier boxes, £2 . 


The will commen 
Pit tickets, Jos, 6 5 am 
Opera, ZAMPA, Will “be produced next 


“gh a 
‘Thursday, Aug. 5. 





Grrisny ib PICTURES BY LIVING 
lerate prices. at MORBY’S 





for the University or 
a very healthy and quiet 
leman or Gentleman’s Son 





ticulars, address pre- 
eu, and Young, Pr ipcoln's 








1,100 Reams of Paper, petae Arg P a er Stock of Messrs. 


R. HODGSON will & SELL by by AUCTI CTION, at 
a eS an hg ee Irth, at Twelve nn Bn by yt = 
a anes 


— 1,100 per, com) 
habad Demy, Post, Foolscap, Dow oo 


Findseee Suprdte Bimmer 19 Done 
of Hes Best Seeeet in Quart, + = other Botties ; Miscellaneous 
Stationery, &c \ 

*,* Catalogues are preparing. 


9 ey 





The Valuable Law Library of the late Right Hon. Sir John 
Dahon D CL. ws 


R. HODGSON has received instructions 


from the Ly oer to SELL by AUCTION athis ~~ Rooms, 
oo Fleet Street and Chancery Lane, early in the month 


THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY 
ofthe late Right Hon. SIR JOHN DODSON, D.C.L., Dean of the 
comes Saas ‘ ‘Admiralty Paclesinetical fe | eta 
House of Lorde: Vanes Be, Valuable ‘Treatises and Practical Works. 


Also the Office Furniture. 
"," Catalogues are preparing. 





HE LITERARY GAZETTE.—Parr A 
'y) of the a Series is published this day. 
seta gpk » Fleet Street, where comm 
ents are received. 
- ae of — sai ty in Part I. being out of print, Stamped 
Copies have been used to su the deficiency. These umpbers 
onsite: reprinted. wy — _ = 


_ffor 


ae 





AN APPEAL FOR EMPLOYMENT—TO THOSE WHO CAN 
SYMPATHISE WITH THE LOSS OF A LIMB. 


/MPLOYMEN T IS EARNESTLY el 
4 in PROOF READING, REVISING, COPYING, INDEXING. 
or in Preparing MSS. for Press. The Advertiser's infirmity disables 
him from seeking employment in the o yay, Be he could 
occupy himself at home in the above capaci hich he 
had considerable ex: “ape The applicant is the aathor of the 
samen iy hy Han k,”’ and the compiler of “ Sunbeams for all 


&c., &c.—Address T. Ford, 3, Devoushive & Street, Queen 
Sauna" Lc. 


EW MUSIC.—All gratis and 
New Catalogue of Vocal Music, contai 
e of Violin Music quartets, be pe FS 
thematic indexes. Catalogue of new an 
List of Musical Novelties, vocal and | nme “ A dainty - 
tion from the well- Sempra ives of Messrs. Cocks & Co. of New Bar- 
, and 


lington Street, wh 
pretty sure gure guarant tee that there ee 


—— we gladly eave are a 
be some degree of excellence in the poy ee 
Address Ro’ Cocks & Co.,} Sew Burling- 





rete e free.— 
‘ee test issues. 





London Journal, June 12. 
ton Street, London, w. 


Te BOOKBUYERS. A CATALOGUE OF 


papa oe oc and New Rooks, in first-rate condition, in all 
lasses of standard literature. , being —— _— to the v 
extemaive stock constantly kept on botnet % 
Oxford Street, London ; eet on A. 7 ofa . Mf for postage 


Ww! LLIAM TEGG & CO.’S DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF Aken no aa WORKS in various Depart- 
ments of seas anaes 

Queen Sele th Cheapside, E.C. 


In Octavo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


SEA: -SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, 
TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. By G GEORGE 
H. LEWES, Author of the “ Life and Works of Goethe. 


‘ee eon ser: better understands than our ‘Daih Nece the art a strewing 
ae With f learning with flowers.” —Daily 

pad vote to the matter of the volumes the new ents, 

highes qunecitiestions Icom it will 

be, enough torsay that the, great yi semase: Grands te 

= it is dedica’ maself yo ee and 

ity of Mr. Lee contributions to his science.”"—The Leader. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and er 














In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Acad y, &e. 
DELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE.— 
THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 50. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


LIVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by Maurt and Potystanx, price 5s. each 
The Number for July contains LORD STANLEY, M.-P. 
Maull & Polyblank, 55 — Street, and 187a, Piccadilly ; 
and W. Kent t & 00 .» Fleet Street, 








Black wood’s complete and ores edition, ls. 64. with Portrait, 
or fine edition 2s. 6d. post free. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF AND LECTURES BY 


MONTEZ, Countess of Landsfield ; containing spirited 
Discources 0 Gallantry, Heroines of History, Comie Aspect of 
ve, &e. 


London: James Blackwood, Paternoster Row. 





Just published in 8vo., price 5s” 
(THE PEOPLE IN CHURCH; Their Rights 


and Duties in Connection with the Poetry and Music of the 
Book of Common Prayer. By JOSIAH PITTMAN, Chapel-Master 
to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
London: Bell & Dalay, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, one volume, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


[HE CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. 

ConTENTS 
1. My Youth. 
2. The Priesthood. 
i Rewer Bae 
& = it The Great Question. 
Concluding Chapter. By the Editor. 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 
Now ready, Part 2 of 
Bertish WILD FLOWERS, ILLUSTRATED 
eri PIBRPOINT JOHNEON. hdeathetal ears 
red, Su; pain ant eee. per Pa Part. "The tithe entire Work will i compre 


fan eeeee snd trot the Publisher 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth (8.). 


abet 1 
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[He QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCYVII., 
is Published THIS DAY. 


ConTENTs. 
I. ADMIRAL BLAKE. 
IL. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 
Ill. IRON BRIDGES. 
IV. LIFE OF WYCLIFFE. 
V. PROFESSOR BLUNT AND HIS WORKS. 
VI. SHIPWRECKS, 
VII. BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VIII. THE CONDITION AND FUTURE OF INDIA. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Dusen UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 308, Angust, 1858. 


GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” By HARRY 
LORREQUER. Part VIII. 

INDIAN COMMERCE. 

CHEAP SECURITY. By M. F. TUPPER. 

FRENCH POLITICS AND FRENCH PHILOSOPHY. 

RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS—No. Il. IN AND OUT 
OF THE STREETS OF CAIRO. 

DOMUS DOMORUM. 

A GLANCE AT IRISH ART. 

SEA DRIFT. 

SOME LATE NOVELS, AS SEEN THROUGH A KILLARNEY 
GLASS. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN—THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 

ARTIST LIFE IN ROME. Chaps. I. to V. 

OXFORD ESSAYS—UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


Dublin: Alex. Thom & Sons. London: Hurst & Blackett. 





BLACcKWoor's MAGAZINE, | fr AUGUST 
1858. No. DXIV. Price 
ConTENTs. 
GLADSTONE’S HOMER. 
CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD: ITS COURSE AND HIS: (ORY. 
WHITE'S EIGHTEEN CENTURIES, 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS AND LONDON CRITICS. 
THE BYWAYS OF LITERATURE. 
KINGSLEY’S ANDROMEDA. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON.— 
PART XV. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





BASER'S MAGAZINE, FOR AUGUST, 1858, 
2a. 


Comrains:— 
THE pron en BOOK OF RICHARD HILLES. BY J. A. 
FROU 


BE cr LAYING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
WITH AN EXCURSION IN ALGERIA. 

‘TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. BY A GRUMBLER. 

HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. BY ONE OF THEMSELVES.—THE 
EIFEL. 


THE THAMES AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 
HANWORTH. CHAPTERS V.—VII. 


THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL / 
FRANCE 


CATERINA IN VENICE: A STUDY ON THE LAGOON. PART II. 
CONCERNING A GREAT SCOTCH PREACHER. 
THE OPERA SEASON OF 1858. 
THE INDIAN MUTINIES:— 
I. NATIVE FEELING AND KNOWLEDGE OF NATIVES BY 
ENGLISHMEN. 
Il. THE COMPANY versus THE CROWN. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





CoLBurRn's NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Badited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Contents ror Avevsr. No. COCCLII. 
MADAME DE MONTMORENCY. 
THE SECOND WIFE. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 
DE SACY: VARIETES LITTERATRES. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
THE CAMPAIGN: IN THE ORIMEA IN A SANITARY POINT 
VIEW. 
THE MINISTER OF TRIGGANESS. BY HACO NORSEMAN. 
EVALLA. BY W. BEILBY BATEMAN. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. BY HEBERDEN MILFORD. 
A PEEP AT THE FAR WEST. BY AN ENGLISHER. 
HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE IMPROVISATRICE; BY MRS, BUSHBY. 
RENDERINGS IN- LATIN. BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 
THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and N 








BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
Crown, 


Contents ror Aveusr. No. CCLX. 

THOMAS STUKELY. AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR. 

TWICE AVENGED. 

THE GUARDSMAN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

DEATH—ITS GLORY AND FPS BEAUTY. BY W. CHARLES 
KENT. 

COMING OUT OF EXILE. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR, 

FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. BY DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. CHAPS. MX VIL, XXVIIL, EXIX,, AND ¥XX. 

KING VOLTAIRE. BY MONKSHOOD: 

NAPOLEON 
MOSCOW. BY WALTER 

THE RESULTS. OF THE SESSION. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


ype ER 
THORNBURY. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING. 





BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


—+— 


BALLADS ‘ 
THE SNoB PAPERS ‘ é oh 


THE TREMENDOUS ‘pinata oF: MAJOR 
GAHAGAN : ‘ e ° 


Tue Fata Boots bial sDiary .. 


Ture YELLOWPLUSH MEMorRs :—JEAMEs’s 
DIARY 2 ‘ i pe ‘ ‘ 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON . . 


Novets py Eminent HAanps :—CHARAC- 
TER SKETCHES . “ ; - ‘i 


Memorrs oF Barry Lynpon . - é 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE—REBECCA AND 
RowENA ; alee 


A Lirrte DINNER AT Tune Tas 
Breprorp Row CoNSPYRACY . ° 


THE FirzpoopLE PAPERS—MEN’S. WIVES 
A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY : et 


THE History or SAMUEL TITMARSH AND 
THE GREAT Hoaearty DIAMOND. . 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


—~-- 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN ProsE bcs 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH «  e . 
THe CHIMES . . ° ° ° 
Tue Story or Lirrne DomBry . e's 
Tue Poor TRAVELLER; Boots AT THE 

Houty-Tree Inn; AND Mrs. Game. 1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
** The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens's 
Readings. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


— 


Tue Story oF A FEATHER e e 
) Puxcn’s LETTERS, TO HIs Son “ : 
THe Lesson or Lire—Tue, Lives or 

Brown, JONES, AND RoBINSON ‘ 
SKEICHES OF THE ENGLISH 


. - e« 





BY G. A. A’*BECKETT. 


— on 


Tue Comic BLACKSTONE . ° 
THE QUIZzIOLOGY OF THE DRAMA. 





BY MARK LEMON. 
—_—_~—. 
Tur, EXcHANTED Dow . 
Tue Herr oF APPLEBITE . * 
Betry Morrison’s Pocxer Beor . 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


—_~>— 
Tue Encnis# Horny Nuisance . 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie: Street, 
Fleet Street. 





ag 
31, 1858 


pees ier in 
On the 2nd of August, 1686, priee One 
‘THE PHARMACEUTICAL i a 
wckouees iki Bott. TRANSACTIONS OF THE p 





VOLUME xvu. may be po nia» gn a as the preceding 
London: John New 
Maclachlan & Stewart, ; and 
low Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
Teka PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTI OURNAL for 
Mowing Photographic 
arse A Full Length Portrait of Madame Ristori, 
2. Windsor Castie—from Eton, above the 


The Px A AL 
month, price 2s. 6d. er ae $i ga.the Ista every 
press, illustrated 


of Pa 
= — with two or more superior Puorog marere 
No. V. for July, contains :— 


1, A PORTRAIT OF THE VERY REV. RICHARD C. TRENCH, 
D.D., DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
QA VIEW OF THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
AT Bat- 


Street ; 
and Co., Dublin, 
et 








3. A STEREOSCOPIC VIEW OF THE SAME. 
4.4 STEREOSCOPIC VIEW OF THE re 
— SCENE OF GRar's 


William Lay, 13, King William Street, Strand. 


(THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
; Stereographs for August, No. 2 
I. THE ate onli ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
1. mam GREAT CROSS OP MUIREDACH, MONASTERBOICE, 
TH: REMAREARED BLOCK: OF DOUBLE REFRACTING SPA 


Lovell Reeve, 6; Heurlatte Street, Covent Garden. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” No. 5 

for August, contains— . 

HOW I BECAME A YEOMAN. By Professor Arrovy. 
DEVEREUX HALL. By Mrs, Sovrney. 

Vol. I. contains first, Three Numbers, 

~ Sispence bound in clothe” 

William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 





One Shilling ana 





TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA, vo ’ 
an as ROANORS, EARTH 
Cheap Edition, 16mo. 7s. 6d, aon: akin 78. sewed. 
; FECMBOLDTS Cs COSMOS, Vol. IV. Part I. 
ee the Author’s sanction and co-operation 
under 
wer bak Supeintendence ot Major General Edward Sabine, R.A., 


Also the Library Edition, post 8vo. 15s. cloth 
London : fe » Brown, & Co., ee Bows ; 
‘ohn Murray, Albemarle S 


Just Published, price 3s. 6d. 
OEM 8S. By L. 


“ A little volume from the mass 
ind ee Se by its quiet thought 





”, 


London: 5. T. wala 178, Strand. 


— The Second * Edition of Mr. 
’S LIFE OP MICHAEL ANGELO will be pub- 


pte ty Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NOTICE. CE. - 
lished on n Friday 8 





DR. LEE ON CLIMATES. 


: [TRE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON TUBER- 

Reson (Hoke tee 5 § es of Foreign Places of Winter 
“A valuable summary of, practical information.’— Westminster 
“ 4 judicious treatise on the —Athenawn, 

4 mikey fair résumé. of the tihetions of climate to Pulmonary 
77,,The Precepts are drawn from considerable experience.’’—Medical 
NICE, and ITS CLIMATE. 4s. 
SPAIN, and ITS CLIMATE. 4s. 
HYERES, et'son CLIMAT. 29. 


; London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street; Adams, 59, 





rt ee 


Third Edition, price 
HE BATHS OF GERMANY, FRANCE, &e.. 
WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. 





| COMPLETION OF DE. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 

: Now ready, Vols. IV. 4%. with Yo Tilus- 

VELS and DISCOVERIES in NORTH 
and. Asiatic: Societies, 


Rote AE 


Vols... 
Vols. I. to. III. Price-63s.—may:also be had. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row: 











| ae 
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STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 








Mr. Reeve begs to announce that he has commenced the publication of a new Monthly Serial, price 2s. 6d., entitled 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: © 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 








LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 















ganietrenselied is probably as yet in its infancy. Since the first successful attempt by Daguerre to make the 
sun stamp a picture on a sensitive plate, the progress of the art has been rapid and uninterrupted; and the 
improvements which have been successively discovered lead to the hope that still further triumphs are in store for i 
it. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that Photography, considered in its relation to the Stereoscope, has not i 
been generally applied to the best uses. Our drawing-room tables are strewed, it is true, with photo-stereographs, 
but they are generally expensive, the subjects being often vulgar, or at least unmeaning, whilst those of more real | 

i 

| 







interest have not been accompanied with sufficiently intelligent descriptions. Professor C. Piazzi Smyth’s recent 
work, “ Teneriffe,” is the first instance of photo-stereographs being made subsidiary to the illustration of books; and 
the effect, with its marvellous truthfulness, as compared with weak and conventional engravings, has made it desirable 
still further to extend the principle. 







It is therefore proposed to issue a Magazine, in Monthly Numbers, at 2s. 6d., each containing three photo-stereo- 
graphs of subjects to which it has been found that Photography can be most successfully applied. Amongst these ; 
Architecture: stands pre-eminent ; but Photography.is equally applicable to almost all works of Art, whether in i 
statuary, carving, or ceramic ware, and to these will be added stereographs of Landscape Scenery, and of objects of | 
Science and Natural History, which shall be at once curious and beautiful as pictures, and valuable as scientific 
illustrations. 











The principal feature in the undertaking is, that an original article will accompany each picture. Eminent men in 
the several departments of Art, Science, and Literature which it is intended to illustrate, have placed their services at 
the Editor’s disposal. 













Photographers, professional or amateur, possessing any unpublished Negatives, or designing new ones, are invited 


to put themselves in communication with the Publisher. 














CONTENTS. 













CONTENTS OF No. 1. CONTENTS OF No. 2. 
I. FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY, BIRTH-PLACE OF WILLIAM| I. THE NEW MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
THE CONQUEROR. II. THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH, MONASTER BOICE, ©O. ! 
Il. THE HARDINGE STATUE, BY J. H. FOLEY, R.A. LOUTH. 
Ill. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. Ill. REMARKABLE BLOCK OF DOUBLE-REFRACTING SPAR, 
FROM ICELAND. [This day. 





** The Book Stereoscope may be had of any Bookseller or Optician, price 3s. 6d. 








LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


—p— 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of 


Forcentint and Freunp. Fifth Thousand. Me- 
dium 8vo. 21s. 


“ Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.””— 
Atheneum, 





DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above. Twelfth Thousand, Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


“The best School Dictionary extant.”’—Prees. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms. Eighth 
Thousand, With 750 Woodcuts. Medium 8yo. 165s. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES, abridged from the Larger Work. Twelfth 
Thousand, With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





HISTORY OF GREECE. From 


THE Ear.iest Tres TO THE Roman Conquest, with 
the History of Literature and Art. By DR. WM. 
SMITH. Sixteenth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s.6d. QuxEstions. 12mo, 2s, 





HISTORY OF ROME. From THE 


Earuizst Times TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
Emrieg, with the History of Literature and Art. By 
DEAN LIDDELL. Eighth Thousand, With 100 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 
Being the History or tHE Drctinge anp Fatt. 
Abridged. By Dr. WM. SMITH. Sixth Thousand. 
With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





COLERIDGE’S INTRODUC- 
TIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK CLAS- 
SIC POETS, designed a gg | for Schools and 
College. Third Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d 





MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAM- 





BLOMPIELD. Eighth Editon, Revised by 
EDWARDS. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
KING EDWARD VIth. FIRST 


LATIN BOOK. The Latrw Accrpgnce; including 
a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an ENGLIsH 
Tzanstation, Second Edition. 12mo. 2s, 





KING EDWARD VIith. LATIN 
GRAMMAR; Latixrz GramMaticn Rupmenta, or 
an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Twelfth 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 
FOR LATIN eye ye Coolant for Early Pro- 
ficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules 


of Composition in Elegiac Metre, Third Edition. 
12mo, 4s, 





JouN Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MUTINIES IN OUDH: 


Lucknow Residency ; 
With some Observations on the Causes of the Mutiny. 


BY MARTIN RICHARD GUBBINS, 
Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 


8yo. with Maps and Mlustrations, 15s. 


a en 


A JOURNEY. DUE NORTH. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Post 8vo. 


ee 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLIOW. 


By the Author of ‘Mary Powstt,” 
2vols. 12s. 


ae thorough]. uy, Bagiieh story. The author of ‘M 
Powell’ has in this picture of country life proved herse 
a literary Gainsborough.’’—Atheneum,. 

“A half old-fashioned, half new-fashioned, tale of 
country life, and country love, and country gossipings.’ 
—Examiner, 


—— »— 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 
BY MARIA FREEMAN, 
3 vols. 


—~e— 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 


BY MRS. CASE. 
Widow of Col. Case, 32nd Regiment, 
“Every word in the volume appears genuine. Itisa 


book of a hundred. anecdotes, every one illustrating the 
tremendous character of the conflict waged.’’—Leader, 


—_~— 


FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN 
FIRESIDES. 


A Story of the People called Quakers, 


By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of ‘The Women of England.” 


‘The authoress here describes the social and domestic 
Ss pb oy: herself 
ught in a er family, is naturally v fit for 
such a ‘ook, which she executes with all the ine which 
her pen has long been known to possess.” —Statesman. 


ee 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER: 
A Tractarian Love Story. 


ag smart, slashing peee written with the in- 
tention of exterminating every 
aed thoroughly ashamed of 3 himself,” ‘orning 

1". 





RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





(Pustisner my Orpryary 10 Her Maszsty.) 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege of 


— 


13, Great Maxtnonovan Srrexr, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 
NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from ELIZA- 


BETH he VICTORIA. By J. C. SEAFFRESON. 2 vols, with 


“ This is a work not merely of great industry and care t 
Lae gy but of ne wil Bhp saree and + eon Se in its aA ayes 
as any 0 a to desire 2 lor themselves by reading the 
great humourists, Fieldi ing, Sterne, and 
Thackeray. Asa collesttea of literary historiettes, it is exceeding ely 
interesting, and as a whole forms a very valuable contribution to te 


literature of the day.”—Chronicle. 


or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY in 
ah pan oy iat eg it _— Glances at the Legendary Lore of 


M LYFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lineota Soli bh Author of « The Oxonian in Nor ”» 
&e. 2 vols ae lustrations, 21 oe 


MEMOIRS OF 1 RACHEL, 2 vols. post 


8vo. with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEc. 
TIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo. with pon 
traits, 21s. bound. 


}» 218. 


THE COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: Her 


LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
2 vols. 21s. 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORI. 
ENTAL AND WESTERN via CHINESE TARTARY, 


AND CENTRAL ASIA. With Fifty beautiful Ilustrati 
from the Author's Original Drawings.- stration, 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 10s. 6d, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
RUMOUR. By the Author of “Charles 


Hastinos. 3 yols, 
“ Fame is no plant, thats tess on pocorn vey 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor ‘in holies Rumour lies: 

rs _ and § and spreads aloft y those pare eyes, 

ess of all ding Jo 
a eae pronounces lastly on cach 
Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed.”—Lycidas, 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By LADY 


a gamenan 3 vols. 





by ‘on’s best novel. — Examiner. 


“A beautiful story of a woman’s love.” —John Bull. 
THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. By 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 
ane ay out < head beanoms 5-1 eee written, and full of 
THE POOR RELATION. By MISS PAR- 
“ The best bevel Miss Pardoe has written.’’—Messenger. 


HECKINGTON. By MRS. GORE. 

“A valua) readers ri re 

issue le etal pi. search of a clever noyel. The 
Also, on Friday next, in 3 vols. 


FRAMLEGH HALL. 


Published this day, Vol. 16, containing Dresden and Vittoria, 
Leipzig and Hanau, Price 5s. 

HIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
AND THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON 

The late Mr. Colburn’s authorised Library Edition in 8yo. large 

type. Translated by JOHN STEBBING, Esq. 

“This sixteenth volume of M. Thiers is, beyond ¢ hi 

ablest.”—Edinburgh Review, July. + Seppe 


Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 


Second Edition, ean In feap. 8vo. with ety icature Etchin; 
by G YY, now added, pric: aya . 
[HE POETRY OF THE ANTI. J ACOBIN ; 
Prey wore: Me the celebrated Political and Satirical Poems, 
-d Esprit, of the Right J Hon. 
Carlisle, oe © soe gern i. Frere , G. ils, W. 
Gifford, i, Righ Hon. Ww. Pitt, an item. * With #3 lanato pore 
and complete List of the Authors. By CHARLE ON 
PN onde gt 's happiest effusions will be found in te ven aati ‘48 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1858. 
Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 











In one large vol. royal 8yo. half-morocco, price 3/. 13s. 6d. 


OOD’S INDEX TESTACEOLOGICUS, an 
TMlustrated Shells, British and Foreign, 3 
a Pn coloured. New and revised editio’ 


” Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 





Uniform with the “Index Testaceologicus,” price I. 4s. 


‘W 000's INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS ; or, 
Se ee a Esra: 
‘With 2,000 beautifully figures, 

“Willis & Sottieran, 136, Strand. 


A large vol. royal 8vo. half-morocco, price 31. 10s. 


()RCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, . with eo ious 
Rene eeriptions and, et Bes for Cultivation. By T 
100 large and most 





This fine volume Sontains 


Willis & Sotheran, 158, Strand. 





Complete in 7 vols. yo. new cloth, price 5l, 15s., published at 16V. 18s. 
pal S BRITISH BIRDS- AND E EGGS 
beautifully Coloured Plates. 


‘History of). With 422 
mantebenginnd we Witaepeleatel sites. 
‘Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand, 
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REVIEWS. | 
—— | 
The Private Journal of the Marquess of | 
Hastings, K.G., Governor-General and Com- | 
mander-in-Chief in India. Edited by his | 
Daughter, the Marchioness of Bute. | 
(Saunders & Otley.) 
Lapy Bute has done the state some service | 
by publihing, at this moment, a remarkable 
record of the private observations, lucu- 
prations, and reflections, of a Governor- 
General of India. Arrived, ourselves, at an 
epoch in the history of this troublesome 
ninsula, when we have been suddenly 
startled into a fearful appreciation of the 
treachery, cruelty, and never-dying here- 
ditary hatred, which form essential ingre- 
dients in the construction of the Hindoo— 
we may say Asiatic—character; there is 
something singularly interesting and re- 
markably instructive in looking back across 
an interval of some forty years, and con- 
templating the way in which the same 
traits of character developed themselves then, 
and the means by which a shrewd and able 
man contrived to counteract their effects. 
Much, very much in Lord Hastings’s Journal 
falls now on our ear like the warning voice 
ofa prophecy ; and though his suspicions and 
consequent vigilance seem both to have 
been chiefly directed, if not concentrated, on 
the Mahratta chiefs, ba we gather that his 
general notion of Indi 


ian character, Hindoo 
or Mahometan, would have always prevented 
his reposing implicit confidence in the one or 
the other. The Marquis—we must beforgiven 
for adopting the mode of spelling generally 
in use — of Hastings, then the Earl of 
Moira, arrived in India in the autumn of 
1813, accompanied by his wife, the Countess 
of Loudoun (in her own right) and Moira 
(whom the Marquis in his “ Journal” always 
refers to, up to the time of his receiving the 
marquisate, by her own title), as well as by 
their three children, the second a bright- 
eyed little girl of some seven or eight years 
old, happily all unconscious that a dismal 
cloud was to shadow her future career, or 
that on the early tomb in which she would 
lay a broken heart the English nation 
would have to inscribe Hero’s epitaph— 
Done to death by slanderous tongues. ‘ 

—But this by the way. Lord Moira re- 
mained in India until 1823, sending home 
his family some years earlier. 

The “Journal,” his lordship informs us, 
was undertaken for the sake oF his children, 
and in the hope that “it might be both gra- 
tifying and useful to them in a future day 
to have their recollection of circumstances 
revived, and to have many matters explained 
which they would be likely to have compre- 
hended imperfectly.” And it consists of a 
series of desultory and disjointed notes, 
ae evident marks of having been really 
“jotted down” at the time, made in the 
course of numerous expeditions from Cal- 
cutta to Central and Northern India, as 
well as during his residence at Calcutta. 
It is interrupted by numerous hiatus which 
the writer attributes to overwhelming press 
of business, and ends abruptly in the year 
1818, hatin Ayn the same cause. As 
might be e d in a mass of notes so put 
together, the contents are of the most 
varied and bewildering kind. _Shrewd re- 
marks on the policy of native princes, 
and the condition of the people, descriptions 


ceremonials and of travellin | 
succeed each other like the slides in a magic | 
lantern, and make the book quite as enter- 
taining. } 

'The principal events which distinguished | 
the Marquis of Hastings’s administration | 


were three—the successive attempts at com- 
bination against the British amongst the | 
ever-turbulent Mahratta chiefs, in spite of , 
their so-called reduction by Lord Wellesley, 
and in spite, of course, of a series of elaborate | 
and stringent treaties, voluminous enough to | 
furnish a library; ending in their being 
foiled at all points, and brought at last into | 
as complete a state of quietude as that par- 
ticular species of animal seems capable of 
enduring. Secondly, a more than ordinarily 
violent, and for a time successful, incursion | 
of those professed freebooters, the Pindarries, 
including some terrific and salutary punish- 
ments, such as the bombardment of the 
fort of Hattras, inflicted on them by way of | 
example. And lastly, the double war with 
Nepaul—the first undertaken in consequence 
of the invasion by that power of parts of our 
neighbouring territories, the second to en- | 
force the treaty by which the first was con- 
cluded, and to teach these troublesome hill- 
dwellers to “behave themselves.’ Wars 
which, though involving from the nature of 
the country and stubbornness of the inhabi- 
tants, sterner work than our troops had had 
cut out for them in any part of the Indian 
peninsula, furnish scarcely matter for a 
single remark in the Governor-General’s 
private memoranda. 


British milit 
as at any period in the history of India. 
True, the brilliant successes which destroyed 
Tippoo and his kingdom belonged to the 
closing year of the preceding century, about 
fourteen years previously ; but then the fall 
of that terrible potentate must have been 
attended with an éclat exactly proportioned 
to the awe which his talents, his craft, his 
unscrupulousness and his cruelty had in- 
spired, and the echo of the British guns at 
Seringapatam must have been still rever- 
berating throughout the Peninsula. 

No doubt there were many of the native 
rulers, princely and petty, who confidently 
counted on an exactly opposite result to the 
contest with Tippoo, and tlre odds were 
indeed tremendous; and who as confidently 
looked forward to the event as the prelude 
to what seems all along to have been the 
under-current and secret wish of every native 
heart, Hindoo or Mahometan, a general 
rising to drive the British out of India; and 
that this secret wish continued to work on 
and seethe in the minds and hearts even of 
princes in the strictest relations of amity 
with us, is abundantly evident from the corre- 
spondence which the Governor-General’s 
agents from time to time intercepted on its 
way from one native ruler to another: how 
long it has survived, however artfully con- 
cealed, recent events have in a frightful 
manner taught us. 

The immediate effect then of the downfall 
of Tippoo would probably be on the majority 


At the time of Lord Hastings’s, or rather 
Lord Moira’s landing, the prestige of the | 
power was perhaps as great | 


vestigations in natural history, accounts of | petty princes had doubtless begun to have 
adventures, | their eyes pretty widely opened to the 


advantage of British protection, and as 
matter of mere self-interest were not sorry 
for the nonce to avail themselves of it as a 
security against the inevitable oppressions 
which the quarrels between their more im- 
portant neighbours inflicted on them. On 
these latter, however, the annihilation of 
Tippoo’s power would produce a somewhat 
different effect. Feeling themselyes not 
strong enough to meet the Victorious 
foreigners singly, they would naturally fall 


‘more than ever into combinations among 


themselves to crush the common foe. We 
are consequently not surprised to find 
Holkar and Scindiah stillby no meansinclined 
to submit to the conquerors of Seringapatam, 
and other sovereigns, as the rajahs of Nag- 
poreand Bhurtpoor, eager to ally themselves 
with them. But the British thunder was 
destined to crush even these Titans, and at 
Assaye, at Delhi, at Arghaum, and at 
Bhurtpoor, Wellesley and Lake convinced 
them in a manner there was no misunder- 
standing that they had mistaken their policy, 
and must henceforth hope to gain their ends 
by management rather than might. 

And so by degrees arose that system of 
“Treaties,” as they are called, and cessions 
and provisoes for confiscation, which have 
been more or less the history of British 
India, with the exception of the Sikh war, 
down to the era of the “ Great Rebellion.” 
“Treaties” they were called, and in one 
sense they were; but they were treaties of 
the conqueror with the conquered, or rather 
terms imposed on the latter as his only 
chance of escaping that unenviable fate 
which backwoodsmen happily call “ being 
wiped out” altogether. The advantage held 
out and really accorded to the native was, as 
we have already remarked, British “ protec- 
tion;” and this circumstance must be borne 
in mind, as it furnishes the key to a great 
deal that passed between Lord Hastings and 
the native princes. The first personage of 
distinction whom he met on landing was the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, who comes, he says, 
expressly to solicit from the new Governor- 
General a renewal of the protection ac- 
corded him by treaty, and on receiving 
what Lord Hastings seems to think the 
very unnecessary assurance—what would 
his lordship have thought of the Oude 
affair P—that the British are not in the 
habit of infringing or receding from their 
solemn engagements, professes himself over- 
joyed. Again, the Marquis invited a young 

awab(Furruckabad)to breakfast,and having 
presented him with a “remarkably handsome 
double-barrelled fowling piece, light enough 
to suit his youth,” the young prince said 
instantly ; “ A present from you is a mark of 
kindness which makes my heart exult, but 
the assurance you just before gave me of 
your continued protection was incalculably 
more valuable.” The Marquis adds know- 
ingly enough, “ They are brought up to great 
readiness in these complimentary terms ;” 
but the idea is the same, and some further 
light is thrown on it by Lord Hastings’s com- 
ment on a message sent him a short time 
before by the same young prince’s mother 





of the native rulers, certainly on all the petty 
any longer to cope successfully in the field 
pletely triumphant against any odds, and 


that their true policy was to ingratiate them- 
selves for the present with the conquerors 





of mosques and ruins, military details, in- 


and bide their time; besides, many of the 


ones, a conviction that. it was useless to hope | 


with troops who were invariably and com- | 


from her Zenana, imploring his “ protection ” 
for her son. “They cannot,’ he remarks, 

“separate power from the arbitrary use of it, 
and even their experience of us cannot make 
| them think themselves secure against those 
oppressions which they were accustomed to 
undergo from the governments that preceded 
us. is family was desperately squeezed 
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while it was under the dominion of Asoph- 
oo-Dowlah. They now enjoy in security a 
dignified opulence.” No wonder British 
“protection” was a reality to this young 
awab. We may add, the same tone runs 
through all the interviews between the 
Governor-General and the native princes. 

Another feature common to the characters 
of all these petty sovereigns to whom we are 
successively introduced in the course of 
Lord Hastings’s progresses, is their pro- 
pensity to drive bargains of the same kind 
as the demands made upon the Governor- 
General at his audiences, and of which he 
quietly remarks “nothing can be much less 
amusing. The object of each is to urge 
some little departure from justice in his 
favour.” Whether in this particular these 
wise men of the Hast differ very widely from 
other potentates great and small nearer 
home, we will not stay to inquire; however 
that may be, the Marquis seemed to con- 
sider himself—and, with the means of secret 
intelligence at his command, probably really 
was—quite a match for the wily Asiatics. 
He appears to have come generally to the 
interview thoroughly aware of the request 
which was going to be made, and quite pre- 

ared to state the terms on which it could 

e granted; in other cases he would listen 
to the proposal, and when quite master of it, 
make some little flourish about his being 
only “the depositary of the Company’s in- 
terests,” and end "by declaring he must 
think the proposal over; in either case, how- 
ever, he appears to have been tolerably suc- 
cessful in taking care of John Company, and 
in bringing the other party to his own terms 
—a thing not unusual where the power 
is all on one side. 

As an instance, there was a certain district 
called Khyraghur, a long strip lying between 
the dominions of the Nawab Vizeer and the 
territories of our now friends the Ghorkas. 
Khyraghur was a famous place for tiger- 
hunting, and the Vizeer a true enthusiast at 
that noble sport after the fashion of the 
East; that is, he would go a-shooting with 
some six hundred elephants at a time to beat 
up the game. This gallant sportsman ear- 
nestly coveted so desirable a “cover,” and 
was certainly un-Asiatic enough to disclose 
his eagerness by offering to take it on our 
swnh. terms. ow “the district was of no 
benefit to us, predatory parties both from 
the Vizeer’s dominions and the Ghorka 
territory were continually plundering our 
farmers, harassingly occupying our troops, 
and furnishing the ryots with an excuse for 
non-payment of their rents; the possession 
was therefore a trouble to us, and made 
little return to the Treasury.” It was plain 
the territory was a nuisance to us, but the 
Governor minded him of a certain debt 
recently incurred to the same Vizeer, who, 
in common with other native princes, seems 
to have been fond of lending his hard cash 
on such good security as the Company’s, 
and modestly hinted that he thought the 


Vizeer might be well inclined to wipe off 


one crore from the debt, The bargain was 
‘struck, the territory (including, we presume, 
the farmers and ryots), was handed over, and 
so Ahab got his vineyard. 

We are no longer in need of any warning 
voice against the insincerity and utter want 
of honour of an Asiatic potentate ; terrible 
indeed have been the lessons just read us 
on this head. The deeds of such wretches 
as Nana Sahib and the Ranee of Jhansi are 
still tingling in our ears,and even our staunch 
ally who figured a few years back as the 





lion of one London season, admits with a 
frankness rare among his kind that it was 
nothing but that same visit to England, and 
the consequent conviction of the utter use- 
lessness of contending with a country of 
such inexhaustible resources as ours that 
decided him to cast in his lot with us at all 
risks. It is natural to look for the same 
traits marking the characters of the chief: 
tains of forty and fifty years ago, and we 
accordingly find that it was these that gave 
rise to many of Lord Hastings’s greatest 
difficulties. True, his detective force were 
ever on the alert to pounce on suspected 
correspondence, and pretty successful they 
appear to have been; true also that the 
several residents, with a natural sagacity 
sharpened to its keenest edge by constant 
and unremitting vigilance, were ever sending 
up to him warnings and shrewd guesses, 
to which he always appears to have given 
the attention they deserved; but in spite of 
all, there was ever and anon a discovery of 
some gigantic abyss yawning just under his 
feet, ike the Russian mines in Sebastopol, 
at the very moment when he had good 
reason to suppose all was quiet and secure. 
Thus it was not until the month of April in 
the year 1817 that Lord Hastings was able 
to record of that arch plotter the Peishwa, 
“We have obtained complete proof of the 
extensive and desperate treachery of the 
Peishwa. It appears that even in the autumn 
of last year he was soliciting Scindiah, Holkar, 
Ameer Khan, the Guykwar, the Rajah of 
Nagpore and the Nizam, to join ‘with him 
and drive the English out of India. Scin- 
diah and Holkar”—both under all sorts of 
treaties with us at the time—“ have promised 
to assist him against us.” It is a little re- 
freshing however to observe that these very 
traits which the natives must be well aware 
form part of the national character and dis- 
tinguish every man’s brother and father as 
much as they do himself, make them dan- 
gerous to each other quite as much as to us, 
or nearly so, and give us an opportunity, if 
we choose to avail ourselves of it, for playing 
one rascal off against another. This same 
Peishwa for instance, during an interval of 
open war, “had the villany to send a secret 
offer of poisoning Gokla the general of his 
army, if in consequence we would admit him 
to terms ; for by way of exonerating himself 
he taxed Gokla as the author of all the 
violences at Poonah ; adding that Gokla kept 
him (the Peishwa) in thraldom, and would 
not allow him to throw himself on British 
generosity. It is superfluous to say that 
the proposition was met with undisguised 
abhorrence ;”—or, to take another example : 
Lord Hastings, during his stay at Futtehgur 
in April, 1815, had become aware in the 
course of his morning rides of a Mogul 
“‘whose clear complexion, manners, and dress, 


bespoke him of rank,” and who succeeded | him 


with much show of secrecy in thrusting on the 
tigen a petition, together with a est 

or a mysteriously private audience. “When 
examined, the petition turned out to be a pro- 
posal from the officers of one Dya Ram, who 
was supposed to have given deep offence to 
theGovernor,to see that all the latter's wishes 
were fulfilled on condition that he would 
allow the son, of whom they were fond, to 
succeed the father. “IfI would make that 
promise,” continues the Marquis, “I had 
nothing to do but to advance with three 
battalions against Hattras, when the gates 
should be immediately opened, the corpse of 
Dya Ram should be laid at my feet, the 
fortress: should be surrendered, and the son 


j kar, Scindiah, & 





should take the oath of fealty.” Of course 
this enterprising Mogul was very properly 
ordered about his business without loss of 
time, and was informed that if the Govern. 
ment wished to punish Dya Ran, it was 
strong enough to do so without resorting {, 
the baseness of conspiracy and murder, 

These are but everyday instances of the 
sort of men Lord or in common with 
his predecessors, had to deal with, and shall 
we be wrong in adding his successors too ? 
Have these traits of insincerity and want of 
honour disappeared during the ensuing 
twenty or thirty years of our “mild and 
considerate” rule? If not, have we in any 
adequate — recognised the fact of their 
continuance 

From all men in all history, of whom it 
might be said with perfect truth “their 
words were softer than butter, but war was 
in their hearts,” surely your thorough- 
bred Eastern potentate in general, and a 
Mabratta chieftain in particular, may bear 
away the bell. 

The Marquis’s mode of dealing with these 
slippery and dangerous gentry, brought into 
play his military as well as his diplomatic 
talents. The first point was to keep on foot 
an efficient and numerous staff of “ de- 
tectives.” Hovering about the roads of com- 
munication between suspected districts, these 
officers appear to have pounced without 
much ceremony on J solitary stranger 
whose account of himself did not prove quite 
satisfactory, and to have immediately sub- 
jected him to the sort of process in which 
the searchers at our police stations are so 
adept. In the folds of the turban, or in 
those of the sash, or in some other con- 
venient and well-concealed locality, many a 
missive thus came to light, which, duly con- 
veyed to head quarters, furnished the 
Governor with the key to the designs of his 
enemies, or pseudo-allies, and kept him ay 
cowrant with their movements. So much for 
the diplomatic part of the arrangements. 
His lordship next appears as the military 
commander, preparing to negotiate after the 
fashion of soldiers—namely, with the aid of 
fixed bayonets, drawn. sabres, and artillery- 
men standing portfire in hand at the breech 
of loaded guns. But due caution must be 
observed and no loophole left for escape—no 
chance of the enemy slipping out of the 
north gate as our troops burst in at the 
south. This preliminary process, Lord 
Hastings is fond of calling “ drawing a net 
round” the enemy. When by secret and 
silent military movements this has been 
accomplished, the heads of the columns 
are simultaneously pushed forward; and 
then, but not till then, the negotiator rides 
forward to inform the hitherto unsus- 
pecting victim in the politest terms that his 
schemes have been discovered, and to ask 

im, as Messrs. Dodson and Fogg did oa 
Mr. Pickwick, what he proposed. is 
quiet mode, by the way, of drawing the net 
ae -_— 4 have been Lord : i Bes 
pride and delight; it was turning the tables 
80 pe aa my a sly, crafty foe, and beat- 
ing him at his own wi 8; nor can he 
conceal his delight, but chuckles immensely 
when he finds his preparations gradually 
closing round his victims. Thus, when the 
news, already adverted to, of the dangerous 
combination formed by the Peishwa, Hol- 
i Co., reaches. him, he 


adds, almost gleefully, “I deceive myself 
much, if I leave them the power of stirring. 
Iam _ satisfied that none of them, not even 
the Peishwa, are aware of the degree in 
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which I have silently and gradually aug- 
mented the divisions on the southern fron- 
tier of the Mahrattas. * * * Those different 
bodies, in fact armies, are in positions which 
would allow of their acting instantaneously, 
and they intercept the communication be- 
tween the native powers, as far as regards 
the march of large bodies of troops.” The 
negotiations thus opened were conducted to 
a close with exemplary rapidity ; twenty- 
four hours perhaps were allowed to consider 
or reject proposals, and at the end of that 
time, if the terms insisted on were not ac- 
cepted, the word was given to march, and 
this generally achieved the rest. It was 
by steadily pursuing such a policy as 
this, by lettimg the native princes see 
that, whilst we were determined to observe 
our own part of the treaties, we were equally 
determined to insist on their keeping theirs, 
and had both the will and the power to 
punish them soundly if they did not; it was, 
we say, by steadily pursuing this course, 
that the Marquis was enabled at last to re- 
cord, though not till after the lapse of years 
of negotiation and hard fighting—that is, not 
until the 3lst of October, 1817,—‘“I shall 
now rivet such shackles upon Scindiah and 
Holkar, as that all the treachery they are at 
this moment meditating will be impotent. 
In fact the downfall of the Mahrattas is 
achieved.” 

One word more about these wretched and 
contemptible native princes before we pass on 
to more entertaining and agreeable parts of 
the work before us. It is matter for no sur- 
prise, of course, that any amount of enor- 
mous lying should be brought into play to 
assist their plans and carry out their trea- 
sons, but it was not until the gentleman, 
who amused us so much in the columns of 
the Times, with his.account of Commissioner 
Yeh, explained to us the phenomenon, that 
we at all understood how a man of high 
position in any part of the Hast may not 
only lie, but be caught out in a lie, without 
evincing the: slightest compunction, much 
less shame. But so it appears to have been 
with the Asiatic in all time, and Lord 
Hastings had a singular instance of it in the 
artifice adopted by the Nepaulese to secure 
support from China. Their representations 
to the latter government, that the British 
troops were only seeking a passage through 
Nepaul in order to attack China, and the 
consequent march to the frontier of a gentle- 
man invested with the exalted military rank 
concealed under the mysterious title of “'The 
Che-Cheon-Choon,” are matter of history, 
but the Journal records the remarkable cir- 
cumstances, that when the Ghorka ministers 
waited some time afterwards upon our 
resident at Katmandhoo, and were taxed 
with the falsehood which had of course en- 
tailed on us troublesome explanations with 
“The Che-Cheon-Choon,” the ministers with- 
out any hesitation acknowledged their having 
made such a statement. The Marquis re- 
marks, in a tone worthy of Major Newcome, 
“their ready admission of thé lie they had 
used is curious.” 

This system of literally unblushiag false- 
hood is not however confined an — on 
personages, and the Marquis s y-and- 
by explain the phenomenon in his own way. 

To pass next to Lord Hastings’s observa- 
tions and theories on the subject of Hindoo 
society in general. We have of late had 
such swarms of contradictory assertions and 
suggestions, from such swarms of amiable 
and unamiable politicians, philanthropists, 


(clearly) know nothing at all about it, on the 
subject of the condition and treatment of 
the Hindoo, and have become so completel 
bewildered among the jargon of them all, 
that there is something extremely refreshing 
in being able to turn to the quietly and 
solemnly recorded opinions of a man who 
had such opportunities for observing, not 
only the nature, condition, and propensities 
of the natives of India, but moreover the 
various nostrums which even at that com- 
paratively early period had begun to be pro- 
pounded for their culture and elevation. 
Lord Hastings’s theory appears to have 
been that “a confederacy of interested and 
forecasting sensualists, the Brahmins, con- 
spired, when Hindoo society was young, to 
take care that its growth should be strictly 
in such a fashion as would ensure to them 
the continuance of those selfish advantages 
which their impositions on the multitude 
had obtained. Hence flowed all those in- 
culcations which were to keep the frames 
and minds of the people in a state of feeble- 
ness, adapted to the submission sought for 
them;” and he proceeds to enumerate their 
confinement to the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges, marriages in absolute infancy, be- 
wilderment amid a variety of beliefs and in- 
finity of observances, interdiction from ad- 
mitting proselytes, &c., as instances evincing 
that “ everything in their system bears the 
stamp of successful conspiracy against human 
genius,” and complains that the almost total 
absence of moral sense in the Hindoo is the 
natural result of the Brahmins never paying 
the slightest attention to the morals of the 
people, “restricting themselves to enforce a 
blind observance of ceremonies.” The con- 
dition of the women is, apropos of suttees 
and suicides, very ably described: “ Inca- 
pacitated from mental resources by want of 
education and want of intercourse with 
others, and at the same time debarred from 
corporeal activity by their inflexible customs, 
they feel so oppressive a void that the super- 
addition of any incidental disgust renders 
the facility of indulging despondency irre- 
sistible. * * * The hapless creatures are 
peculiarly exposed to the operations of the 
delusive sentiments so studiously instilled 
into them,” and after expatiating on the dis- 
consolate prospects of a widow, and the 
vapid nothingness of a Hindoo woman’s life 
in general, the Marquis proceeds to point 
out that “a licit excuse for breaking forth 
from that torpidity is therefore to them a 
fascinating opportunity; and when they give 
way to the impulse, they do it with an 
exaggeration arising from their being un- 
accustomed to measure an exertion of their 
spirits.” 
And his proposed. remedy for this de- 
plorable state of morals, is not perhaps un- 
worthy of consideration by the amiable 
hilanthropists, friends of India, and wild- 
headed education-mongers of all sorts and 
sects of these days, who may well listen 
with some sort of reverence to the “view” 
of Governor-General the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, or rather to the account of what 
he did. “Where we fail is,” says he, “in 
our want of any attempt to inculcate 
principles of morality into the natives, 
who are strangely destitute of any such 
instruction. is has arisen from a fear 
that we might excite in the people a supposi- 
tion of our endeavouring to convert them 
to Christianity; but this jealousy could 
never arise from our putting into the 
hands of village schoolmasters small 





men who know all about it and men who 


the sacred books of the Hindoos.” Lad 
Loudoun established at Barrackpore a school, 
the success of which was marked : and why ? 
“To preclude all jealousy in the natives as 
to the — being the conversion of the 
children, Lady Lae made a collection of 
stories, apologies, and maxims, all illustrat- 
ing and recommending principles of morality 
without reference to any particular religion. 
This she had translated into Bengalee\and 
Hindostanee. The compilation was put into 
the hands of some of the principal natives at 
Barrackpore, who approved it earnestly, and 
communicated the tenor of it throughout 
the neighbourhood. The consequence was 
that the most anxious interest was made to 
get boys admitted into the school, and that: 
the children of Brahmins were among the 
most solicitous.” 

Thesame principle seems to have guidedthe 
Marquis oan his lady in all their educational 
efforts. The argument was, the Brahmins 
neglect the moral training of the people; 
the inference, we will do so in the exact 
same way in which these Brahmins ought ; 
for even that much—though not Christi- 
anity—is infinitely better than nothing. 
Superstition and mendacity are but the 
natural growth of such a soil as that of any 
mind kept in such slavery as Lord Hastings 
represents the Hindoo’s to be. Of the 
former, some amusing instances are re- 
corded. The Governor, whilst at Futtehgur, 
wanted a specimen of the wolves which in- 
fested the neighbourhood, and desired his 
own shikaree, or keeper, to shoot him one. 
The retainer’s reply was, he would willingly, 
if he could get a shot at one swimming, but 
he dared not shoot one on land; and then it 
turned out that the inhabitants “ believe 
that wherever the blood of a wolf is shed [on 
the ground] several other wolves of a pecu- 
liarly fierce quality will be produced from it, 
and will make it their special business to 
avenge the slaughtered wolf by preying on 
the aggressor or his family ”—a superstition 
not very favourable to the extirpation of the 
nuisance, wolf! Again, after a successful 
lion-hunt, during one of the Governor- 
General’s excursions, “anxious interest was 
made by our servants for a bit of the flesh, 
though it should be of the size of a hazel- 
nut. Every native in the camp, male or 
female, who was fortunate enough to get a 
morsel, dressed and ate it. They have a 
thorough conviction that the eating a piece 
of lion’s flesh strengthens the constitution 
incalculably, and is a preservative against 
many particular distempers.” 

These are but a couple of specimens of the 
debasing superstitions with which the con- 
dition of the Hindoo was then degraded far 
below its needful level. Are they wiser or 
better now ? 

There are some remarks by the way on 
the condition of the zemindars and the 
ryots, and the principles by which our 
dealings with both should be regulated, 
which we can heartily commend to the con- 
sideration of those who are really consider- 
ing the position of the classes in question in 
these days, as well as to that of the thousand 
and one scribblers on the same subject. As 
regards the habit of lying, we have already 
adverted to it in the case of the native 
princes. That the same infection pervaded a'l 
other classes, more or less, we gather from 
many passages of the Journal. Perhaps 
the most barefaced’ instance is that of a 
beggar—one of athousand at Lucknow—who 
feigned blindness until a rupee was flung 





tracts of ethic injuncticns, cxtracted from 


him, and then opened his eyes wide enough 
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to enable him to catch the coin, laughing 
the while at the success of the stratagem. 
The same rascal, noways abashed, repeated 
the trick a day or two after, and laughed 
more heartily than before. 

The routine of Oriental visits of ceremony is 
familiar to us now, and we can appreciate 
the worry to which all the little details of 
etiquette must have subjected Lord Hastings; 
indeed, he pronounces one—a great dinner 
in the afternoon with a Nawab—“a most 
oppressive ceremony.” The discussions 
about who should first pay a visit to the 
other, whether he should come on an ele- 
phant, or on a horse, or in a palanquin; 
whether he should have a chair or no; how 
far it was proper to advance to meet him. 
and so on; are wearisome in the extreme, 
The Marquis, however, considered—and per- 
haps rightly—that even these ceremonies 
had their use; on his approach to Jaloun, 
for instance, they found the Nana with his 
guards drawn up about three miles in ad- 
vance of the city. Now, it appeared the un- 
fortunate prince had in so doing committed 
a shocking breach of etiquette; he ought to 
have met the Governor at his first entrance 
on the fief, miles off. The punishment was, 
not to ride down his line, but to pass it un- 
noticed; an infliction which the poor man took 
so much to heart,that he sent to know whether 
he might be permitted to fire a salute, not 
daring to do so without special permis- 
sion “after such a mark of displeasure.” 
On this the Governor remarks, “These 
things appear to us idle, but I believe our 
Indian diplomatists are in the right to be 
strict about them, as the native chiefs are 
apt to construe their essential duties accord- 
ing to the rate of our exacting these outward 
visible signs.” 

One part of the regulation ceremonial, 
however, neither the Marquis nor his lady 
would ever submit to. They gave, but would 
not receive, handsome presents, only select- 
ing some trifling article from the trays of 
jewels and valuable articles laid before them. 
Lord Hastings’s choice appears to have 
generally been a pair of cashmere socks, of 
which he must at last have had a very good 
wardrobe full. The habit led to an amusing 
scene at Burhampore. The Governor-Gene- 
ral was seated in the audience-hall with the 
Nawab, while behind a curtain sat the Begum 
and Lady Loudoun; when the time arrived 
for leave-taking, a violent contest was heard 
behind the screen, arising from “the Be- 
gum’s insisting that Lady Loudoun should 
take a splendid necklace, which Lady Lou- 
doun as sturdily refused. The Begum made 
many attempts to throw it over Lady Lou- 
doun’s shoulders, and resistance to this 
onset was the bustle heard.” The Governor 
was obliged to interfere, and with the assist- 
ance of the interpreter got the lady off 
uninjured and unnecklaced. 

There are a great number of notes on 
subjects of. natural history. Lord Hastings 
appears to have had a taste that way, and no 
doubt this was known, for we find the natives 
continually bringing in rare and curious 
animals, for which doubtless they were not 
allowed to depart unrewarded. en there 
are adventures with tigers and lions; in- 
stances of sagacity, ill-temper, revenge, &c., 
in elephants; from which last animals, by 
the way, in one instance, the Governor drew 
a very good hint. An obstinate elephant 
refused to take the water; three or four 
ochers were sent for, who commenced bang- 
ing him under the stomach with their 
trunks, as it appears they are trained to do. 





The infliction was decidedly successful, and 
the Governor, eyeing the process thought- 
fully, remarked that he thought a little of 
such treatment might 64 beneficial to 
certain Mahratta chiefs. We have also much 
about cobra catching, wolves, hunting 
lynxes, ants, and other creatures, which in- 
troduce a very entertaining element into the 
book, and relieve pleasantly enough the mo- 
notony of the ever-recurring visits of cere- 
mony. 

There is, moreover, a story about an Irish 
piper, too good to be omitted. Fancy an 
Irish piper at the court of an_ eastern 
sovereign! Yet at the feast to which the 
Nawab Vizeer invited the Governor's party, 
the minstrel was one Jerry Gahagan, who 
had been taken into the Nawab’s service at 
a large salary, and who regaled the 
company during dinner with his deli- 
cious performances. One of the courtiers 
told Lord Hastings, “with a good deal 
of jocularity, that Jerry often disappointed 
the Nawab by sudden attacks of sickness 
(as they were construed) after dinner. 
On these occasions Jerry used to retire 
to his bed, at the foot of which a bull- 
dog was chained, and at the head of it a 
large monkey. These trusty guardians 
would not let anybody << Se to inquire 
into their master’s malady. The narrator 
chuckled exceedingly at the Nawab’s want 
of perception that the dram-bottle was 
Jerry’s only disorder.” : 

Before concluding our remarks on this 
very interesting book, we cannot’ help ex- 
pressing a little surprise that Lady Bute 
should have thought it at all necessary to 
offer any explanation of, or a ology. for, the 
style. It is as good polished English—the 
English of a gentleman and a scholar—now, 
as it was at the time it was written; and the 
only thing observable, a sort of Sir Charles 
Grandison-like dignity — pomposity, if you 
will—makes it all the better vehicle for con- 
veying the ideas of the Governor-General of 
India. Let us add, lastly, that such a work, 
ought to have a table of contents, or an 
index. 








Dife of Mary Anne Schinvnelpenninck. 
Edited by her Relation, Christiana C. 
Hankin. (Longman.) 

THE substantive portion of this memoir is 

limited to the first volume, and consists of 

the Autobiography of Mrs. Schimmelpen- 
ninck, brought down to her fifteenth year. 

To this the second volume forms only a 

tedious and unwieldly appendage. Two or 

three chapters of moderate length should 
have been subjoined to the Autobiography, 
and the whole published in one volume. 

The result would then have been far more 

satisfactory to every one who has not a 

decided penchant for the progressive phases 

of religious psychology, where the transitions 
are at best monotonous, and the details are 
worked out into their minutest ramifications. 

On the other hand it would argue but a 
= understanding of what is valuable and 
veautiful in the history of mental develop- 
roent, if we refused to recognised the worth 
and the grace that mark Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck’s own account of her childhood, 
only because the author possessed from the 
first a strong religious temperament, and 
because all her wants and aspirations found 

os final expression in a nagar se are ort a 

ite composition, thi utobio 
winks highs pi arse the writings of ite end. 

The heroine at the age of seventy-six (she has 





now been dead two years) dictated the tale of 
her firstyears with a simple and innocent flow 
of narration, that is more of German growth 
than genuine English, and strongly reminds 
us now and then of Jean Paul and his child. 
hood. Who has forgotten, that has ever reaq 
it, how beautiful a story he makes of the 
venerable ancestral grandfather, and the 
children skipping away after the wild game 
of the village, such as_ butterflies anq 
gudgeons, under the very eye of the “busi. 
ness-entangled mother,” and the first kiss, 
and the Holy Table, and the mysterious 
summits of the Fichtelgebirge high above 
all, keeping watch over the Wunsiedlers ? 
Not less pleasant and artless is this narra- 
tive of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck. Great 
Barr House, seven or eight miles from 
Birmingham, was her Wunsiedel, and the 
Wrekin, looming some thirty or forty miles 
away in the Shropshire distance, was to her 
another Fichtelgebirge. 

But the narrative is also profoundly 
analytical, and points the growth of her 
“inner life” with the utmost nicety of touch, 
Here again the book is more German than 
it is English. The development of the 
young English girl’s character closely re- 
sembles in some important points that of 
Friedrich Perthes, as it is told in the open- 
ing chapters of his memoir, only that it was 

erhaps, a less conscious development. 
Perthos, under the influence of Schiller’s 
“ /isthetic Letters,” laid aside the exclusive 
or excessive cultivation of the intellect, and 
found that the cultivation of the feelings 
was the grand necessity. This was called 
in Schiller’s language passing through the 
morning-gate of the Beautiful, in order to 

netrate into the world of knowledge. 

oming afterwards under the teaching of 
Jacobi, and more especially of Claudius, he 

assed from the domain of the Beautiful 
into that of historical facts, the facts, that is, 
of the fall and the redemption, and so on— 
and there he rested. It was very much the 
same with the English authoress as it was 
with the German publisher. Her first 
thoughts were moulded by her mother,a noble 
and most rare woman, but a Stoic rather 
than a Christian. No dilettante either, but a 
thorough-paced disciple of the porch. She 
would insist upon her daughter imitating the 
“little Spartan boys,” and caused her once 
by this means to burn her hand so badly 
that the scar remained visible for many 
years. High-minded endurance and un- 
flinching nobleness of spirit—these were her 
ideals ; and she cared as little for Catholic 
dogmas as she did for any other stereotyped 
forms of feeling. Dr. Priestley was an inti- 
mate and highly-favoured friend of the 
family, and, as may be presumed, his influ- 
ence in no way counteracted that of the 
mother. The “Schiller” influence for Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck came from Oscott, where 
Berrington, the liberal-minded historian of 
medieval literature, then officiated as priest. 
Not that she ever embraced or even clearly 
apprehended the doctrines taught in the 
Oscott chapel, but, to use her own words, 
she perfectly understood that the little com- 
pany of wise and happy poor who alone sur- 
rounded her there, reverentially felt the 
reality of the Divine presence, and so she 
herself was made to recognise the paramount 
claims of the spiritual above the mere intel- 
lectual. It was from a Moravian teacher 
that she first learnt to value ‘historical 
Christianity ; she was admitted, after many 
years of hesitation, into the Moravian com- 
munion, and her body rests in the burying- 
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er attached to the Moravian Chapel at 
istol. 

"The most important aspect, however, of 
this autobiographical sketch yet remains 
to be noticed. e mean the accounts which 
it supplies of former times and former 
celebrities. It furnishes, in one sense, a 
kind of sequel to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
with gossip about several eminent men who 
were too young, or too radical, to have sat 
at meat with the great moralist. A brief 
sketch of the first volume will best bring 
out these characteristics. 

Mary Anne, daughter of Samuel Galton, a 
Birmingham man of business, and a F.R.S., 
besides, was born in Steel House Lane, 
November 25, 1778. Judge Oliver, Lord 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, was a near 
neighbour of the Galtons, and old Lord Mon- 
boddo an occasional visitor. The father was 
an acute and able man of great scientific 
acquirements: the mother was the semi- 
Pagan heroine described above. How 
sensitive and precocious the daughter must 
have been, even at the early age of six, the 
following extract will show. An artist, 
named Miller, had given her a skull, and had 


. taught her to name the bones in its structure. 


This skull was at first a mere plaything, 
tossed about without ceremony. But 
presently the child began to muse over it. 


“Often by firelight, in winter, when I was alone 
in my room, and the flickering light chanced to 
fall upon it, the thought would arise : ‘ What is 
become of the soul that inhabited thee? Is it 
dead and ended ;—or does it yet live ; and if so, 
where and how? Is it happy or unhappy? Is 
it with my Aunt Polly?’ And as such question- 
ings arose, my heart seemed to shrink before an 
unfathomable chaos over which I found no bridge 
to the unseen. Sometimes again a different phase 
came over me, and I thought, as I looked upon 
the ghastly head and fleshless cheeks, ‘ Hast 
thou, too, ever been the delight of a mother ? 
Hast thou laughed, and talked, and played, and 
been merry, as we are? Hast thou been taught 
with care to fulfil some great hope in the world, 
and what has been the end of thy labours or thy 
parents’ expectation? Do any yet live who per- 
haps have fondly loved thee, and nurtured thee ? 
and how would those feel who watched thy death- 
bed, if they could see thee the plaything of a 
child?’ Then my heart smote me; and I re- 


‘member saving up my allowance of sixpence a 


week to buy a nice box to put it in, and begging 
a piece of silk in which to wrap it carefully in my 
box; and I thought, ‘If there be a heaven, and 
if any of those who once loved thee look down, 
they will see one at least who tries to show kind- 
ness to the form they loved.’ ” 

When she was seven years old her father 
took a long lease of Great Barr House (the 
property of Sir Joseph Scott), a comfortable 
and capacious mansion in the “ Ogee-Gothic 
style.” Here were often held meetings of 
the Lunar Society, a small association of 
scientific and literary men, including the 
names of James Watt (with his partner 
Boulton), Dr. Priestley, Dr. Parr, Dr. Dar- 
win, Sir W. Herschel, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Solander, and Dr. Afzelius. The literary 
historian, Berrington, also was a frequent 
attendant at the meetings. Of this circle 
Mr. Boulton seems to have been the Mece- 
nas, and Dr. Priestley moved amongst them 
as @ kind of “seraphic doctor.” Here is a 
lively picture of James Watt :— 

“The characteristics of his partner, Mr. Watt, 
were altogether different. r. Boulton was a 
man to rule society with dignity ; Mr. Watt, to 
lead the contemplative life ae deeply introverted 
and patiently observant philosopher. He was one 
of the most complete specimens of the melancholic 
temperament. His head was generally bent 





forward or leaning on his hand in meditation, his 
shoulders stooping and his chest falling in ; his 
limbs lank and unmuscular, and.his complexion 
sallow. His intellectual development was mag- 
nificent ; comparison and causality immense, with 
large ideality and constructiveness, individuality, 
and enormous concentrativeness and caution. 
Whilst Mr. Boulton’s eye and countenance had 
something of radiance, Mr. Watt's were calm, as 
if patiently investigating or quietly contemplating 
his object. His utterance was slow and unim- 

assioned, deep and low in tone, with a broad 
Scottish accent ; his manners gentle, modest, and 
unassuming. In a company where he was not 
known, unless spoken to he might have tranquilly 
passed the whole time in pursuing his own me- 
ditations. But this could not well happen ; for 
in point of fact everybody practically knew the 
infinite variety of his talents and stores of know- 
ledge. When Mr. Watt entered a room, men of 
letters, men of science, nay, military men, artists, 
ladies, even little children thronged round him. 
I remember a celebrated Swedish artist having 
been instructed by him that rats’ whiskers make 
the most pliant and elastic painting-brush ; ladies 
would appeal to him on the best means of devising 
grates, re smoky chimneys, warming their 
houses, and obtaining fast colours. I can speak 
from experience of his teaching me how to make 
a dulcimer and improve a Jew’s harp.” 


This part of the Autobiography is crowded 
with anecdotes relating to literary or scien- 
tific men. The following is one of those 
well-attested ghost-stories which gladden 
the heart of Mrs. Crowe, and seem as if 
purposely appointed to baffle speculation :— 


‘‘While Dr. Priestley occupied the post of 
librarian to Lord Shelburne, one day, Mr. Petty, 
the precocious and gifted youth whom I have 
mentioned, sent for Dr. Priestley (Lord Shelburne 
being then absent, I think, in London). When 
the doctor entered, Mr. Petty told him he had 
eine a very restless night, and had been much 

isturbed by uncomfortable dreams, which he 
wished to relate to Dr. Priestley, hoping that, by 
so doing, the painful impression would pass away. 
He then said Re dreamed he had been very unwell, 
when suddenly the whole house was in prepara- 
tion for a journey ; he was too ill to sit up, but 
was carried lying down into the carriage ; his 
surprise was extreme in seeing carriage after 
carriage in an almost interminable procession. 
He was alone, ‘and could not speak ; he could only 
gaze in astonishment. The procession at last 
wound slowly off. After pursuing the road for 
many miles towards London, it at last appeared 
to stop at the doorofachurch. It was the church 
at High Wycombe, which is the burial-place of 
the Shelburne family. It seemed, in Mr. Petty’s 
dream, that he entered, or rather was carried into, 
the church ; he looked back; he saw the pro- 
cession which followed him was in black, and that 
the carriage from which he had been taken bore 
the semblance of a hearse. Here the dream 
ended, and he awoke. Dr. Priestley told him 
that his dream was the result of a feverish cold, 
and that the impression would soon pass off. 
Nevertheless, he thought it best to send for the 
family medical attendant. The next day Mr. 
Petty was much better; on the third day he was 
completely convalescent, so that the doctor per- 
mitted him to leave his room ; but, as it was in 


, January, and illness was prevalent, he desired 


him on no account to leave the house, and, with 
that precaution, took his leave. Late the next 
afternoon the medical man was returning from his 
other patients; his road lay by the gates of 
Bavook and, as Lord Shelburne was away, he 
thought he might as well call to see Mr. Petty, 
and enforce his directions. What was his sur- 
prise, when he had passed the lodge, to see the 
youth himself, without his hat, playfully running 
to meet him! The doctor was much astonished, 
as it was bitterly cold, and the ground covered 
with snow. He rode towards Mr. Petty to rebuke 
him for his imprudence, when suddenly he dis- 
appeared ; whither, he knew not—but he seemed 
instantaneously to vanish, The doctor thought it 





| very extraordinary, but that probably the youth 
| had not wished to be found transgressing orders, 
and he rode on to the house ; there he learnt that 
Mr. Petty had just expired.” 

One of the most interesting features in 
the narrative is the account of the first 
rumbling thunder-rolls that announced the 
coming storm of the French Revolution. 
It was at a Lunar Meeting in 1789 that the 
girl’s curiosity was roused by the following 
unusual phenomenon. Mr... Boulton had 
brought his son to be presented to the 
society, a young man just returned from a 
séjour in Paris, and chiefly remarkable for 
his devotion to la mode. Yet round this 
rather ordinary youth, Priestley, and Watt, 
and the rest were eagerly clustering, and 
with deeply anxious faces seemed almost to 
hang upon his words. Some of those words 
were “ Marie Antoinette,” “the Cardinal de 
Rohan,” “diamond necklace,’ “famine,” 
“ discontent among the people,’ “sullen 
silence instead of ‘ Vive le Roi.’” <A few 
months later, one golden July evening, 
a vehicle was descried from the lawn of 
Barr House, approaching at more than the 
usual speed. It drew up at the hall door, and 
a youth ofseventeen burst into the drawing- 
room, waving his hat,and shouting “Hurrah! 
Liberty! Reason—brotherly love for ever! 
France is free! The Bastilleis taken!” It 
was H Priestley, a son of the Doctor, and 
he was the bearer of two stones from the 
ruins of the Bastille, as a present from his 
brother William to Mary Anne Galton. 

We cannot take leave of this lively and 
interesting Autobiography without one spe- 
cimen of the abundant anecdotes relating to 
Dr. Darwin, who attended Mrs. Galton 
during a very long and dangerous illness. 

** His figure was vast and massive, his head 
was almost buried on his shoulders, and he wore 
a scratch wig, as it was then called, tied up ina 
little bob-tail behind. A habit of stammering 
made the closest attention necessary, in order to 
understand what he said. Meanwhile, amidst all 
this, the doctor's eye was deeply sagacious, the 
most so I think of any eye I remember ever to 
have seen; and I can conceive that no patient 
consulted Dr. Darwin who, so far as intelligence 
was concerned, was not gp sme with confidence 
in beholding him. His observation was most 
keen; he constantly detected disease, from his 
sagacious observation of symptoms apparently 
so slight as to be unobserved by other doctors. 
His horror of fermented liquors, and his belief in 
the advantages both of eating largely, and eating 
an almost immeasurable abundance of sweet 
things, was well known to all his friends ; and we 
had on this occasion, as indeed was the custom 
whenever he came, a luncheon-table set out with 
hothouse fruit and West India sweetmeats, clotted 
cream, Stilton cheese, &c. When the whole 
party were settled at table, and I had lost the 
fear that the doctor would speak to me, and when 
by dint of attention I could manage to understand 
what he said, I was astonished at his wit, his 
anecdotes, and most entertaining conversation.” 

This luncheon lasted for three hours ; and 
when it came to an end, the doctor expressed 
great joy at hearing the dressing-bell, hoping 
din.‘er would soon be announced. 

The remainder of the memoir, that is to 
say, the whole of the second volume, may be 
reduced to avery small compass. In 1806 
Miss Galton married Mr. Lambert Schimmel- 
penninck, a relative of the late count of that 
name, who was for many years Stadtholder 
of Holland. This gentleman was concerned 
with the shipping interests of Bristol, and 
by that means sustained heavy pecuniary 
losses, which clouded several years of his 
married life. There was an unhappy es- 
trangement, moreover, from the Galton 
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family, also occasioned by some difficulties 
in money matters. But the husband and 
wife were happy in each other, and lived in 
the enjoyment of their union for thirty-four 
youre until the death of the former in 1840. 

rs. Schimmelpenninck survived him six- 
teen years, and died at Bristol, August 29, 
1856. 

Of her literary character it will be time 
enough to ne when the new edition of 
her complete works shall have appeared. 
These productions consist, first, of the 
“Select Memoirs of Port Royal,” in two 
volumes, the idea of which was suggested to 
the authoress by Hannah More, and the first 
edition of which appeared in 1829; next, of 
the “ Principles of Beauty,” in one volume, 
the first edition of which came out in 1815; 
and lastly, of Essays on the Temperaments, 
on Architecture, and other subjects, most 
of which have already appeared in a sepa- 
rate form. The “Port Royal Memoirs” will 
probably furnish the main pedestal of Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck’s future reputation. 








A Friend in Need. A Romancee. 
Bentley.) 
We had been amusing ourselves with a 
certain speculation during our perusal of 
this tale, which is published without any 
name appended to give the public any 
insight into the “who abouts” of the author- 
ship. In these days when we find some few 
women writing like men, and not a few men 
writing like women, speculation on the sub- 


(Richard 





| 


is to delude his public. Now, we do not 
mean to insinuate, in the smallest degree, 
that the authoress of this romance is “ no con- 
juror,” for in many respects she holds the 
conjuror’s wand, albeit she may use it a little 


indiscreetly—she knows even how to use the | li 


necromancer’s charm in invoking the spirits 
of the dead. Yet as a general maxim to be 
applied to the inexperienced romance writer, 
we may say that, when the public is not to 
be deluded, but to be interested only, the 
“bouquet trick’”—the endless shower of 
material in incident and adventure—is not 
only injudicious as regards the author’s own 
resources, but a little too dazzling for the 
public, whose eyes it is not absolutely in- 
tended to blind. To this error of too great 
a generosity—which, after all, we will admit 
to be one of the most venial and sympathetic 
of errors—we may have to make more direct 
allusion. 

The “Friend in Need” entitles itself “a 
romance ;” and we must own that this very 
title went to our hearts and prepossessed us 
in favour of the book. A romance! The 
word greeted us as a kindly reminiscence of 
our boyhood. It appeared before us as a 
dear old friend whose pleasant face we had 
not gazed upon for many a long day. It 
may be an idiosyncracy; but we avow our 
predilection for the old-fashioned romance. 
‘We have enjoyed in younger days—in days 
when “romances ” were—in the days when 
the poor exploded and despised old Radcliffe 
school was still surrounded with a certain 
pleasant odour of appreciation, and not yet 


ject of gender in anonymous authorship is | declared utterly rotten and fit only for the 


sometimes necessary. 
“Currer Bell” it even misled many adroit 
and experienced critical heads into a result 
contrary to actual fact. We had come to 
the conclusion that the author had the right 
to tack the “ess” to her title, and that the 
lady was, if not young, at least inexperienced, 
even before arriving at an episodical recital 
of a personal adventure (Vol. II. p. 149), 
where the account of the terror and embar- 
rassment occasioned to the writer by the 
importunities of a rude beggar gave suf- 
ficient evidence of the sex of the narrator; 
when lo! upon casting our eyes casually 
upon a literary journal, we found our 
“Friend in Need” duly advertised, with 
the addition of “by Maria Freeman.” Our 
anonymous author, then, is no longer anony- 
mous; and had the newspaper fallen earlier 
into our hands, we might os spared our- 
selves even the slight amount of speculation 
in which we had indulged. In accepting 
the avowed fact of the sex of the writer, we 
may as well say at once that, what- 
ever the visible “inexperience” to which 
we have alluded, whatever the other internal 
evidences of a woman's hand throughout, 
there is a vigour of imagination in this ro- 
mance, which might have done credit to the 
most experienced concoctor of works of fic- 
tion, and an abundance of incident, which 
such an experienced hand would have dealt 
out less lavishly. The practised old stager 
would have been more chary of his material, 
and reserved his treasures for future expen- 
diture. It is the attribute of youth to be 
over generous in the disbursement of its 
goods, and of inexperience in authorship to 
show a spendthrift spirit in scattering from 
its cornucopia of incident so many treasures 
atone gush. It is only a Herr Frickel who 
can afford to shower flowers, bon-bons, and 


flaglets “to the crack of doom,” in one 
experiment to catch the public eye. But 
then Herr Frickel is a conjuror, whose trade 


In the case of | 


dust-bin of the cheesemonger and the butter- 
man—(although by the way even the butter- 
man and the cheesemonger have grown too 
refined to use such vile printed waste paper) 
—we have enjoyed, we say, the stirring work 
of fiction which was then called “ romance.” 
too dearly and too well not to feel a little stir 
of sympathy within us even at the sight of 
the old name. It recalls to us those days of 
poetical aspiration, and generous (even if 
over-strained) enthusiasm, as the odour of 
the orange-flower wafts back to us some 
stirring incident in that gorgeous Italian city 
where we loved and dreamed, or even the far 
less poetical smell of roasted coffee will con- 
jure up visions of that quaint old German 
town, and the narrow oriel window, from 
which another romance of youth was so plea- 
santly rehearsed and acted. Nor did the 
tale deceive us. We had once more in our 
lives laid hands upon a veritable “ romance.” 
In our eyes it was a rare treasure. 

Rare indeed! The decline of the romance 
has been gradual, but sure. In Walter Scott 
| it assumed the form of the historical novel. 
True! in many of his wondrous tales of 
fiction Walter Scott still preserved the title 





of “romance.” But the romance had become 
elevated to a height of power from which it 
could not rise. It fell. In its turn the his- 
torical novel, when the wizard pen that 
raised the glittering fabric was stilled, passed 
through many more or less able hands, with 
more or less success, until we have seen the 
history of its “ Decline and Fall” recorded 
also—should we not say unrecorded P—by 
its diminishing influence and rare appear- 
ance in the advertisements of the publisher, 
and the last catalogues of the circulating 
librarian. The novel-and the tale remained. 
But even the novel of fashionable life has 
dragged its fine raiment a la dernidre mode 
upon the drawing-room stage, until its lace 
flounces hang about it in rags, its jewels are 





all tarnished, its white cambric pocket- 





handkerchiefs are full of unseemly holes, 
and even Jeames and my lady’s maid scarce 
condescend to wear themselves the frippery 
which has descended to them from the 
a regions. In these wise and en. 
ightened days we are called upon, in general, 
to elevate our extended capacities, and delec. 
tate our more refined tastes, in the perusal 
of nothing less common than the tale “ with 
a purpose.” Wemay still recreate our jaded 
spirits with the work of fiction ; but it must 
be “with a purpose.” We may be allowed to 
amuse ourselves—if we can find amusement— 
but “with a purpose.” Weare permitted our 
day-dreams and our fancies; but at the 
same time we must be taught. The tale 
must have its “moral;” the novel its ser. 
mon. For the dessert of our idle hours the 
sweets and thejam are provided. But thejam 
would be childish lap without a good sound 
medicinal “purpose.” So we have a few 
grains of excellent rhubarb to each spoonful 
of sweet jam; and then “lick the spoon 
clean, my dear!” Even our serial works of 
fiction must now point a steady warning 
hand at some governmental deformity, dis- 
sect the carcase of society with the sharpest 
scalpel and then mummify it with a decoc- 
tion of gall, or in more genial spirit touch 
with lighter, brighter wit upon the social 
errors of “ Young England ”—but ever 
“with a purpose.” This may be as it should 
be. We are far from wishing to dispute the 
high mission. We state a general fact. 
We have the philosophical tale, the meta- 
physical, the religious, the semi-religious, 
the tractarian, the sectarian, and other 
“arians.” We have the political novel and 
the social novel, the political-social and the 
social-political, and all the other shades and 
varieties of the novel “with a purpose,” the 
nomenclature of which would only find suffi- 
cient expansion from the genial analytical 
spirit of our good old friend -Touchstone. 
All this we have in plenty. But the work 
of fiction, the intent of which is simply to 
amuse, to interest, to excite, is rare enough 
now-a-days, to make a stray specimen an 
object of unusual study, if not of interest, in 
the hands of the old connoisseur. 

The “ Friend in Need” then may be looked 
upon as a genuine “romance.” It is some- 
what modified certainly from the good old 
romance of the original Radcliffe school, to 
suit in some respect the sobered taste of the 
present day. e scene is laid in Ireland 
during the greater part of the three 
volumes; the period is supposed to be 
towards the conclusion of the last century. 
Thus, instead of sliding-panels we have back 
doors ; instead of subterranean dungeons we 
have garrets; instead of the “ North Tower,” 
the drawing-room, the attic, the cotter’s hut, 
or the secluded garden bower. The ruins 
and sea-worn caves, however, we are glad to 
find are religiously preserved among the old 
stock scenery. There is not a trace during 
rm entire three volumes of a ghost or even of 
thoseexcitin i-supernatural appearances 
which are sareeaie - more or less natu- 
rally explained. But we have mystery 
enough to satisfy to the acme of excitement 


the old romance reader — mystery upon 
mystery—mystery thrice mysti and. ac- 
tually “two ‘mysterious foundlings, whose 


mysteries are carried on to the end. There 
is the high-born villain earl in the place of 
the cruel baron or count of former days ; the 
low-born villain, who does not stick at any 
amount of murder or revenge, and who is an 





excellent substitute for the brigand of old 
times; the subordinate villain agents, and 
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the hernalia of the most approved 
pod 2 Mf the established romance. We 
have even our old friend the villain priest, 
bland but cunning, smooth-faced and black- 
hearted, who sticks at no intrigue of evil to 
forward his ambitious purposes. But let it 
not be supposed for a moment that, even in 
this, the writer trenches upon the sectarian 
or semi-religious novel “with a purpose.” 
If the villain priest be a Catholic, we have a 
model priest of the same persuasion, who is 
all kindness and benevolence and good- 
feeling, who acts the part of one of the 

d genii of the story (for in the midst of all 
this strong “ sack” of villany we have more 
than the usual supply of healthy “bread” 
of good genius-ism), and who thwarts the 
wicked plans of his brother priest whenever 
he has an opportunity. We have of course 
the noble-minded heroine who, although 
foully suspected, is but little persecuted her- 
self, and thus does not come exactly into the 
category of the “femme malhewreuse,innocente, 
et persecutée,” who has fallen into the domain 
of the French burlesque ; but she proves in- 
stead to be the “ Friend in Need” to the 
unhappy young hero, who, to make up for 


secution, is persecuted in the most frightful 
manner throughout three-fourths of the 
story; persecuted, as we may boldly ven- 
ture to assert without the smallest fear of 
contradiction, as never hero was ever per- 
secuted before, in any romance whatever. 
He is persecuted even beyond all the esta- 
blished rules of any romance of our long ex- 
perience in romances; for, by a novel 
arrangement of the story, which we our- 
selves are inclined to look upon as a heresy, 
and repudiate as a dreadfully revolutionary 
attack upon all the established laws of 
romance, he is unlucky in his early passion 
and actually does not m the heroine. 
Lest this remark, however, should deter any 
amateurs of the real genuine romance from 
a perusal of so excellent and exciting a 
specimen of a genus, now so rare, we hasten 
to add, that the established forms are pre- 
served in the chief matters of interest con- 
nected with the interesting personages for 
whom our sympathies are desired. The 
heroine marries the man of her choice ; the 
hero gets provided towards the last chap- 
ters with a charming little wife, who proves 
to be the very counterpart of his first love ; 
and, in sum, as the French fairy tales have it, 
ma conclusion as inevitable as the coda of an 
Italian air, “ IIs furent bien hewreux et ewrent 
beaucoup d’enfans”’—the latter. blessing by 
the way not being at present considered 
the summum bonum of French happiness, 
whatever it may have been in good fairy 
times. Atleast we can assure future readers 
of the romance, upon the evidence of the 
authoress herself, that the heroine at least 
fulfilled, some sixty or seventy years ago, both 
the necessary conditions for an established 
heroine towards the dénowement. As to our 
dashing young hero, as we have before inti- 
mated, it becomes highly necessary for 
hearts that have sympathy with heroes that 
he really should come at last to some 
established species of happiness, even if we 
are defrauded of any record of the latter half 
of the fairy promise. We are tolerably con- 
fident that not the oldest and most experi- 
enced romance-reader can give us any 
example of any young gentleman, in romantic 
annals, who ever went. through such a 
wonderful amount of adventure as our friend. 
George ; and we are absolutely certain that 


hero of any age, or time, or country, who is 
so frequently wounded without being killed 
on the spot, maimed and bruised without 
personal disfigurement, torn to shreds by 
malicious enemies yet preserving his entire 
limbs, deprived of all food without being 
starved, or attacked by so many deadly 
fevers, one of which would have been strong 
enough to kill twenty of our stoutest ac- 
quaintances, without succumbing to their 
influence. 

We have said that there is a super- 
abundance of incident in this romance. 
Incidents are plentiful enough to supply ten 
romances, and give drama writers of the 
Adelphi school materials for at least twenty 
melo-dramas. Adventure in fact follows so 
closely upon adventure that our breath is 
fairly taken away in any attempt to follow. 
Like poor Leonora in Biirger’s ballad we 
are carried away upon a spectre-horse by 
the demon of adventure. It is perhaps un- 
generous in one who reads “romance,” in 
order to find strong interest and excitement 
and not for “a purpose,’ to complain of 
this. But, in the exuberance of imaginative 
power displayed by our authoress, we have 
@ more pertinent criticism to make. All 
these thousand and one adventures and 
incidents are based chiefly upon the ever- 
recurring resource of escape and pursuit. 
From the first chapter onwards, and during 
the greater part of the work, our interest 
and excitement are almost invariably de- 
manded for stirring scenes of evasion, capture, 
re-evasion, re-capture, re-re-evasion, and re- 
re-capture, until we begin to wish that our 
hero would, just for the sake of alittle change, 
do by some chance something else than 
always to be pursued, always to escape, always 
to be made prisoner, and always to escape 
again. We must admit that the authoress 
uses her powers of imagination to vary these 
ever-recurring scenes by constant change of 
manner and kind. In this respect she has 
the faculty of Homer, who varies the method 
of death in every warrior he kills. We have 
escapes by land and escapes by water— 
escapes from prison and escapes from 
monastic seclusion—escapes on horseback 
and on foot—escapes from attacked villas 
and beleaguered town-houses—escapes by 
dagger, by cord, by nimbleness of foot, 
and artifice of brain—but ever escapes. What 
would the most devoted frequenter of our 
transpontine theatres say, if, all accustomed 
as he may be to the same melo-dramatic 
story acted over and over again, in different 
dresses and with different names, the interest 
of any one long drama he sat through to 
witness should turn entirely on nothing but 
a recurrence of the same and ever the same 
situation, however varied in method of inci- 
dent and by change of scene ? 

Another gentle hint to the inexperienced 
writer of romance. Whatever his powers 
to imagine combination of incident, involve- 
ment of plot, and artifice of story—and for 
all these the authoress of “A Friend in 
Need” displays very remarkable instincts, 
and never was a last chapter more fitly 
entitled “The last knot in all this tangled 
string” —there is still another (as we 
consider) necessary element in the fab- 
rication of a romance; and that is the 
element of construction. The power of 
construction appears to us as indispensable 
in the tale as in the drama; and in both it 
is too much overlooked, probably because 
construction demands a quantity of reflec- 
tion to which the author, who finds plentiful 





he or she can offer us no specimen of a 


materials in his hands, and is impatient to 





display his treasures, is unwilling to subject 
himself. But to what really artistic purpose 

do the gilded cornice or the sculptured 

architrave serve, unless put into their place 

upon architectural principles? To what the 

bright bits of mosaic, ready for the Floren- 

tine table, unless they be placed together in 

a goodly shape? To what in the eyes of the 

tasty housekeeper the very excellent jelly, if 
it be allowed to run about the dish, and be 

not poured into a mould of. some pretty 
form? And in this power of construction our 
authoress entirely fails. She has the plea- 
santly devised pieces of ornament; she has 
the glittering bits of mosaic-work ; she has 

the sweet jelly ; but she lacks the power, or 
overlooks it in her impatience, to give the 

artistic form. And in this respect we must 
deprecate once for all the constant intrusion 
of our own personality upon ourselves, at the 

very time when we are using every effort of 
our imagination to get rid of ourselves, quit 
our lumbering corporeal identity, and trans- 
port ourselves in spirit to the scenes and 
personages of the tale before us. To what 
purpose of art serves the continual ap- 
pearance of that impertinent being, the 
“reader?” Why is the “reader” thus 
always thrust forward? Why is the 
“reader” to be always addressed, always 
appealed to? We wish the word “reader” 
were to be expunged for ever, by the most 
stringent laws of novel writing, from the 
work of fiction. He or she or they intrude 
only at the expense of every possible illu- 
sion, and to the utter destruction of that 
effort to be “ carried away,” which the writer 
ought to foster in every way, not thus to 
crush. The “ reader,’ when he appears, is to. 
our eyes a mere spectator out of an audience, 
who thrusts himself most impudently upon 
the stage, and ought therefore to be kicked 
off it and consigned to “ durance vile.” 

In the introduction of the “ Steelboys,” 
the parents of the more modern “ White- 
boys,” upon the stage of Irish romance, the 
authoress has risen to the height of the his- 
torical novel. The stirring scenes in which 
these semi-historical personages are intro- 
duced are some of the best and most graphic 
of her tale. Her management of mobs and 
moving masses—one of the most difficult 
matters to the writer of fiction—is admirable ; 
and the passages in which they are intro- 
duced are written with power. But when 
“period” is stated, and matters of history 

uded to, the writer should be a little more 
particular in the article of costume. We are 
no longer in the days when Garrick was 
allowed to play Macbeth in embroidered 
square-cut coat and black satin indispen- 
sables. And we beg to assure the lady, 
among other very notable errors in the cos- 
tume and “ make up” of the gentlemen and 
ladies of her period, that no fascinatin 
lover would have made his appearance wi 
“yedundant whiskers.’ Whiskers, we will 
be bold enough to hint, were not even in- 
vented at the latter end of the last century. 
They are appendages due, for good or for 
bad, only to a freak of taste of completely mo- 
dern times, and were unknown to any period 
of the world’s history except the nineteenth 
century. In the portions of the tale devoted 


to life in France, other little errors are ob-- 


servable in the matter of customs and 
manners. Adopted children were never 
looked upon in that country as objects of 
scorn because foundlings, the very fact of 
adoption bestowing upon the child the same 
rights to respectability that the adopting 
parents enjoy. We would have wished, 
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likewise, that the style of the authoress had 
been a little less rambling, that she had in- 
dulged in less fine language (such as 
“crystal moisture,” for starting tears), that 
her heroine had been less inclined (in com- 
mon parlance) to “ride the high horse” in 
all her moments of excitement, and that her 
lovers had just a little trifle less be-sweeted, 
and be-deared, and be-doved, and be-angeled 
one another. But she can be wise and sen- 
sible too. She can give very pertinent re- 
marks about the treatment of domestics 
(vol. I. p. 69), about absenteeism in Ireland 
(vol. I. p. 197), and about other matters of 
social interest. Above all, she has abundant 
imaginative powers to supply materials for 
romance; and, in this respect, to all those 
who look in a work of fiction for no more 
than breathless interest, powerful excite- 
ment, and a complicated story, we can re- 
commend the “Friend in eed” as a 
“romance ” in which they will find all they 
seek, and even more than their highest ex- 
pectations could have suggested. 








Notes on the Revolt in the North-Western 
Provinces of India. By Charles Raikes. 
(Longman.) 

The Crisis in the Punjab. By Frederic 
Cooper, Esq., C.S. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Defence of Cawnpore. By Lieut-Col. 
John Adye, C.B. (Longman.) 

The British Army in India. 
Jeffreys, F.R.S. (Longman.) 


Ane1o-Inpian literature is apparently once 
more rousing itself from “ cold obstruction’s 
apathy,” symptoms of returning animation 
begin to exhibit themselves, and ere long the 
pensive public may look for a copious flow of 
one-volume literature bound in cloth with 

littering backs. For many years past the 
ndian services have justly plumedthemselves 
on their valuable contributions to historical, 
antiquarian, and topographical knowledge. 
During the last twelve months, however, the 
sword has been in greater requisition 
than the pen, and both civilians and 
military men have acted in accordance 
with Lord Lake’s admonition: “D—— your 
writing—stick to your fighting.” But now 
that the survivors of the first dispersion 
are one by one wending their way home- 
wards, journals, diaries, and observations 
are once more the order of the day, and 


the gray goose quill takes precedence of the 
revolver. 


By Julius 


institutions which that army had for a hundred 
years supported. 

‘*At noon. the judges of the Sudder Court 
assembled as usual. Business went on according 
to rule. Cases were tried, pleadings heard, and 
decrees passed. But the mind of the European 
functionaries was, more or less, absent. at 
thirst for news from the distant scene of action, 
which became so distressing and lasted so long, 
had begun.” : 


For many a long month that was the last 
tranquil hour enjoyed by any European 
resident at Agra. Each succeeding day 
brought disastrous news from all parts of 
the upper provinces. Regiment after regi- 
ment broke out into mutiny, too often 
attended with the most horrible and revolt- 
ing violence. . Station after station was 
destroyed, and the work of a hundred years 
was demolished in an instant. Not a dakh 
came in without reporting the imminent 
peril or the cruel death of the nearest rela- 
tives and the dearest friends. But amidst 
all these horrors the manly spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxon race rose superior to the trial, 
and no man forgot his honour or omitted 
a duty. 


‘¢The men who cared least for all this were those 
most in danger, our young officers in the native 
regiments. They rode, swam, and played at 
billiards with as much gaiety as though they had 
not nightly to sleep in the lines amongst a set of 
ruffians thirsting for their blood. My own position 
and that of my colleagues was not an enviable one. 
With superior opportunities of knowing the extent 
of the dangers which overhung not only our wives, 
sisters, and children, but our empire in India, 
we were obliged daily to take our seat on the 
bench, and listen to long arguments about debts 
and mortgages, which we suspected would soon be 
cleared off by the intervention of anarchy rather 
than law. We had to grant injunctions which 
nobody attended to, and to pass decrees which no 
man could execute. And specially irksome was 
this mockery to one like me, who had near and 
dear relations at a distant station exposed to the 
full fury of the mutiny. At the same time the 
Sudder Court had no executive power, and was 
helpless, or nearly so, either for good or evil.” 


It may well have been felt as a positive 
relief when this intolerable state of suspense 
was terminated by the intelligence that 
“there had been mutiny and murder at 
Muttra, and that Government had deter- 
mined to disarm the native regiments at 
daybreak next morning.” This delicate 
operation was effected with much tact and 
with perfect success, and the large European 
and Indo-Briton population of Agra, armed 





In the foremost rank appears the familiar | 
name of Mr. Charles Raikes, late judge of | 
the Sudder Court at Agra, and favourably | 
known in India for the final suppression of 
female infanticide among the Rajpoots. Mr. | 


Raikes has very judiciously divided his work | lines at a summer-house called the Canda- 


into two parts; the first being a narrative of 

his own experiences during the earlier period | 
of the revolt, and the second containing the | 
reflections and opinions suggested by these | 
startling facts. On the morning of the 11th | 
of May, 1857, he was seated in his library at | 
Agra, preparing for his daily routine of 


with swords and revolvers, calmly looked 
death in the face, and prepared to defend 
themselves to the last extremity. The 
eater portion at once moved into Akbar’s 
ort, but a few still remained in the civil 


haree Bagh, which had been hastily fortified 
to guard against any sudden attack made 
without artillery. Here Mr. Raikes and his 
colleagues continued to sleep up to the 4th 
of July :-— 

‘On the night of the 8rd we held our last 
watch at the Candaharee Bagh. Restless and 


official duties, when a slip of printed paper | sleepless, from a fever which had for some time 
was placed in his hands. It was a brief , Past been progressing upon me, I watched the 
notice from the office of a local newspaper, | “lepers around. There lay the member for Agra, 
announcing the mutiny of the 3rd Cavalry of tse: Legisiative Cusnall: of Tudia, healt drenand, 
at Meerut, the destruction of the canton- |” pals ere segs gay canine 
siiints ‘end the vasiiontes of Baie . a revolver under his pillow. Those gaunt, un- 
? peans. shaven, weary-looking men by his side are the 
‘*It was the bursting of the thunder-cloud I | Judges of the Sudder Court. For six weeks the 
had been long and anxiously watching ; or rather, | have been watching the rising flood of revolt whic 
the mine so long charged had at last 8 sprung. | had now risen more than breast high. Will they 


The fabric of the —engal army was tottering to ever sleep with a roof of their own over their 


The Fort was soon most uncomfortabiy 
crowded. Mr. Raikes himself, in deference 
to his rank in the service, was allowed to 
occupy one of the best quarters in the tiled 
barracks. This “best” consisted of three 
rooms, each about fourteen feet square, 
without windows, but with a door to each. 
In this not particularly pens suite of 
apartments were lodged s. Raikes and 
himself, the Rev. V. French, his wife and 
two children, Major and Mrs. Raikes and 
one child, two wet-nurses, and three women 
servants. One room served for the gentle. 
men at night and was converted into a 
dining-room by day, while the other two 
rooms were assigned to the ladies and 
children. After awhile there were sick and 
wounded men to be tended and provided 
for, and this sad necessity naturally brought 
into play all the finest qualities of the female 
character. The ladies were as indefatigable 
as they were judicious in the capacity of 
nurses. They were “divided into watches, 
and attended day and night. To avoid 
teasing the men by too much nursing they 
were in a small separate room, and at stated 
periods went round to give tea, jelly, soda- 
water, coffee, soup, or to help in dressing 
the wounds of the patients.” Under all 
their sufferings, and in spite of the irri- 
tation of pain, the soldiers never uttered 
a word to shock the most modest ear. 
And when security was partially restored, 
and the men themselves were convales- 
cent, they invited their gentle nurses to 
an entertainment in the gardens of the 
Taj, and in humble but hearty phrase 
thanked them for all their kindness and 
self-devotion. 

In the last days of December Mr. Raikes 
was appointed Civil Commissioner with the 
Commander-in-Chief, and in that capacity 
accompanied Sir Colin to Furruckabad. One 
morning he went to the police-station to see 
the bodies of two of the Nawabs, his former 
friends, who had been implicated in the 
massacre of the Europeans at Futtehghur. 
From this dreary spectacle he rode over to 
take a last look at their house where, in 
happier days, these very men had offered 
him cordial and princely hospitality. The 
sight was a sad one. 

‘¢ A fine palace full of every luxurious appliance, 
mirrors, chandeliers, lustres, pictures, books, and 
furniture, suddenly deserted—not a human creature 
lefti—save one or two withered hags in the 
Zenana ; cats, parrots, pet dogs, clamorous for 
food. Outside, in the shady terraces and summer 
houses, and round the family mausoleum, wan- 
dered animals in quest of water or food, nylghai, 
barasingha (twelve-horned deer), and other pet 
deer ; on the wall a little black puppy yelping, 
and a dog howling piteously ; in the poultry yard 
geese shut up, and making a frightful noise ; at 
the stables grain for seven horses ready steeped 
and in separate portions, but the horses pawing, 
looking round, and starving, with food in their 
sight ; monkeys, cockatoos, and an elephant who 
had broken loose and was helping himself to food 
—formed one of the strangest yet saddest pictures 
I ever saw. I took care that the animals were 
fed. As for the princes who so lately were masters 
of all this luxury, nobody had ventured even to 
claim their bodies, and it remained for strangers 
to give them decent sepulture.” 


The narrative portion of Mr. Raikes’s very 
interesting little volume terminates with Sir 
Colin’s hasty visit to Allahabad, prepara- 
tory to the final march upon Lucknow. 
Many of the suggestions that follow are 
curious, as indicating the revulsion in the 
minds of civilians caused by these unhappy 





ruin; to pull down with it the civil and political | heads again ?” 





disturbances. The infallibility of the System 
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is no longer maintained with clamorous ob- 
stinacy. It is at last admitted that the 
revenue settlement of the upper provinces 
was based upon an erroneous estimate of the 
native character, and of the relations exist- 
ing between the ryot and the zemindar. It 
is even acknowledged that the Government 
may do worse than revert to the ancient sys- 
tem, and, leaving political economy on one 
side, be content to allow the Orientals to live 
and be happy after their own manner. Want 
of space, however, precludes us from giving 
further consideration to the important ques- 
tions mooted by Mr. Raikes, or to examine 
the opinions he propounds. Those who take 
any interest in such matters will derive both 
pleasure and instruction from the perusal 
of Mr. Raikes’s very practical and lucid 
remarks, and to their favourable notice 
we can gira commend the most read- 
able book the Indian mutiny has yet pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Frederic Cooper is a more ambitious 
if a less entertaining writer. His style is of 
the exuberant or “gushing” school. The 
most tragic occurrence is described with 
shaking sides, a hoarse chuckle, and a laugh 
—the only thing really melancholy about him 
being his humour. Besides, the interest of 
his book has in a great measure been fore- 
stalled by the narrative of the Poorbeah 
Mutiny in the Punjab, published in Black- 
wood. The only portion at all new to English 
readers is that which relates to the interior 
of Delhi during the siege, chiefly obtained 
by the lamented Hodson by means of native 
spies. Of his own services in completing 
the annihilation, of the 26th N. t Mr. 
Cooper speaks Without excessive modesty, 
though the flippancy of his manner mate- 
rially detracts from the dignity of his self- 
laudation. In after-years the memory of 
that awful scene at Ujnalla, where he 
“coldly presided” over the execution of 
237 rebels, shot down in decades—in addition 
to 45 who died “from fright, exhaustion, 
fatigue, heat, and partial suffocation ”—will 
hardly be recalled without more befitting 
feelings than he now deems it proper to mani- 
fest. The energy and unwavering firmness of 
the Chief Commissioner are acknowledged in 

" suitable terms, and a characteristic anecdote 
is related of him. One night while Sir John 
Lawrence was indulging in the comparative 
relaxation of a game of whist, a telegram 
arrived from General Anson, asking his 
Qpinion as to the propriety of forming a 
fortified camp at Umballa. Sir John’s 
answer was brief but to the point.:—‘ When 
in doubt, win the trick. Clubs are trumps, 
not spades.” The death of General Anson 
18 recorded in a strain not unworthy of 
“Jenkins.” 

“Cholera, the Moloch of the East, now 
broke out, and society was shocked to learn 
that one of the first victims was the Com- 
mander-in-chief himself.” 

If society was shocked by the vulgar im- 
partiality of the Eastern Moloch, the shade 
of Lindley Murray may be supposed to have 
experienced a similar sensation on perusing 
the following sentence. n 

“The shops of the Elahee and Nubbee 
Bukshes, as familiar in India as Moses and 
Yon in England, who had battened and 
thrived upon the Europeans’ addiction to 
the ‘secondary wants’ — beer, brandy, 
pickles, hams, wines, cigars, &c., not pro- 
duceable in India—became the arenas of 
political discussion,” 


The gravity with which the author 





alludes to a “remarkable prophecy,” current 
among the Sikhs, is almost as amusing as 
the stilted peroration in which he describes 
its fulfilment. Some gifted seer had fore- 
told, it seems, at a period not mentioned, 
that they 

‘**in conjunction with ‘ topee wallahs’ (hat wearers, 
or the British), who should come over the sea, 
would reconquer Delhi, and place the head of the 
king’s son on the very spot where the head of 
Gooroo Teg Bahadoor had been exposed, one 
hundred and eighty years before, by order of 
Aurungzebe, the Great Mogul. This vaticination 
was almost literally carried out, for when the 
gallant Hodson had captured the old king and 
shot the two sons, his Sikh ressaldar, diligently 
remembering the oracle, secured its fulfilment ; 
and for three days, on the spot foretold, the bodies 
of the king’s sons lay a spectacle to men; the 
glazed eyes of these miscreants staring sternly out 
of their dead heads on the very scene where they 
had ordered and witnessed the massacre of the 
English women and children.” 


The stern stare of glazed eyes out of dead 
heads must certainly have been a highly 
edifying as well as novel exhibition. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Cooper appears to handle the 
rope and the musket more artistically than 
the pen. 

The title of Colonel Adye’s work is a mis- 
nomer—it should rather have been “The De- 
fence of General Windham.” The success of 
the one defence is about equal to that of the 
other. Colonel Adye admits that the Gene- 
ral’s instructions were-to act strictly on the 
defensive. He “was directed not to move 
out to attack, unless compelled to do so by 
circumstances, to save the bombardment 
of the entrenchments.” And yet no sooner 
did he receive an Soom of the enemy’s 
approach in overwhelming numbers than 
he at once marched out and assumed the 
offensive. Colonel Adye, indeed, professes 
to justify his commander’s departure from 
superior orders on the ground that his 
force was larger than when Sir Colin crossed 
over into Oude. But these reinforcements 
had all along been expected, and in any case 
he was evidently still too weak to engage in 
battle with such a powerful and well dis- 
ciplined force as the Gwalior Contingent. 
The colonel wisely abstains, however, from 
doing more than noticing the existence of 
unfavourable criticisms on the disastrous 
operations of the 27th of November, nor 
does he make even a passing allusion to the 
Carthew correspondence. He felt that his 
cause was a bad one, and his defence is 
worthy of it. 


The fourth book on our list would have 
been more valuable had the appendix been 
entirely omitted. One hundred and fifty- 
five pages, or one third of the whole volume, 
are taken up with crude and superficial 
essays on the resources and industrial 
state of India, the traffic of opium in the 
East, the value of India as a dependency, &c. 
These are, no doubt, very important ques- 
tions and susceptible of being skilfully 
treated, but Mr. Jeffreys has only succeeded 
in rendering them icularly repulsive. 
The main body of his work, however, is 
entitled to commendation, as containing 
much valuable 


British troops in India. Thus far he, has 
turned to good account his local knowledge 
and large professional experience, and it is 
only when he strays into other men’s pre- 
serves that he exhibits any unsteadiness, 
want of precision. 





information and equally | 
valuable suggestions on all that concerns | 
the sanitary, social, and moral condition of | 


| toe in one of its sweeps. 
| lightly and pleasantl 

or | have the esa with 4 8, 
(we wish not, ourselves, to be satirical, nor 


The Age; a Colloquial Satire. By Philip 
James {Bailey, Author of “ Festus.” 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

WE meet Mr. Bailey in what, to him, is an 

out-of-the-way place. We become accus- 

tomed to persons in particular localities, and 
as surely expect to find McCad in Mincing 

Lane, immersed in sugar, as Mortimer in a 

meadow cropping daisies for a “ Poets’ 

Corner.” The author of “ Festus” in the 

Strand, talking over things in general, is 

indeed strange, when for twenty years we 

have been accustomed to meet him in 

“space,” or on the “Spire of Strasbourg 

Cathedral,” discoursing matters not pre- 

cisely universal favourites. If a little in- 

justice be done to Mr. Bailey, in consequence, 
he must take it as kindly as possible. People 
will never believe in a man’s capacity to do 
two things, even on separate occasions, and 
if he venture on asserting his powers he will 
probably be held as a failure at both. At 
best, both halves of the divided world will 
consider him a fool for one thing or the 
other. The gentleman who, by lemon- 
selling, found his bed scarcely one of roses, 
turned to the orange market. But in vain 
he chorused praises of the sweeter fruit; 
the popular nose curled at the scent of 
lemons, and the vendor was branded as an 
impostor. It is only one dramatist in an age 
who ventures to mount the pulpit; and 
though an universal genius runs through 
every mode of the lyre, and becomes master 

of all, he will be generally disregarded as a 

superficial Jack-of-all-trades. 

But the easy-condemning public must 
be reminded that it is in shape principally 
that Mr. Bailey has varied; the essence, 
satire, has been known in him long enough. 
And if the author turns his attention to 
everyday life modern things, to Russian 
wars, to evils social and unsocial, to the 
Jew in parliament, and the Jew kept out, 
it is no more than a man should do, and 
a good relief for once from the “ immen- 
sities” and the “eternal Silences.” But 
like many things which are perfectly na- 
tural, it is startling, startling as was the 
anti-commercial wail from the laureate, 
aroused from his grief for the loss of Cla- 
ribel, or ecstacy at Lady Flora, the most 
beautiful of all sound sleepers. Such 
commentary from our great poets will 
always be most valuable. It is too much 
the fault of our legislature that it copies 
what has gone before, not so much in laws 
made, as in ways of securing the necessities 
for legislation. And it is their privilege to 
generalise and to consider expediencies—but 
never do we get from them one sound honest 
opinion which might have emanated from a 
grand combination of heart and brain. Collec- 
tive wisdom fatally loses its fine impulse in 
the collecting. Mr. Tennyson's “ oy 
trader ” carries with it a ring and force suc 
as we never find pervading a resolution of 
the whole House. Thus, then, the world 
should be thankful to the “ unacknowledged 
legislators” for their disinterested assump- 
tion of office. It is always well to have 
opinions, even though there should be some 
ludicrous reason for not acting on them. 

Mr. Bailey reviews “The Age,” political, 
military, social, poetic—all, and finds all 
barren. It must be something very obscure 
that does not arrest the attention of his 
But he satirises 
, and will generally 
im. This is, perhaps 
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nncomplimentary), because much of it is 
not strikingly new. We have all, of late 
years, heard much of our abuses, and 
the hard truth has been forced into 
many hard heads; yet Mr. Bailey does 
pre | service by ding his high-pres- 
sure to assist the coming motion; and we 
must believe the service to be his own, 
though the arguments come in the cha- 
racters of a young author, a critic, and a 
mutual friend. At least, every conclusion 
must be his own conviction; and the collo- 
quial, rather than dramatic, form assumed is 


valuable for the opportunity given, and | 


always taken, of saying whatever is to be 
said on the other side. Some of these short 
rattling speeches should be made models 
for re: Ho, jor eloquence. Elaborate fine 
drawing, even with its musical voice, from 
the University of Oxford, seems strangely 
weak in utility com to one of these 
crisp couplets, in which Mr. Bailey often 
presents truth, to adopt his own simile, as 
‘nude as a needle.” 

The subjects of the Satire are so inter- 
woven that it is difficult to present a pas- 
sage in completeness. It is certain to be 
continued elsewhere, and a passage on Art 
might possibly suffer injustice, if unaccom- 
panied v4 some paragraph on war or the 
ballot. But we soon find ourselves plunged 
into a sea of controversy respecting the 
Tight, in a Christian sense, to make war. 

. Bailey says, 

Whatever hate to tyrants we have shown, 

Abroad we are the greatest tyrants known ; 
and this is followed up with a repetition of 
the King of Naples’ ignorant calumnies re- 
specting our oppression of India, Ireland, 
&e. To some eyes, sallowed by an undue 
consumption of oil and a paucity of beef, 
England may bear this appearance ; but our 
own intellects are clear enough to see our- 
selves with, and it is not a case in which 
distance is necessary to lend truth to the 
view. Out of the war passages arises a 
speech concerning the newspaper press, 
which we subjoin for the purpose of pointing 
Out some grave errors :— 

But even now in England may be found 

A tyranny that’s gaining ground ; 

Though less upon the ladder’s lowest round 

Fa the w : 3 = wor sae most. 

The Typocrat now men vi te coast ; 

Who, rattling off a leader while you’re winking, 

Has almost stifled independent thinking. 

As people pray in Tartary by machines, 


So by dailys, wi es, 
Each «urns his wordy which nothing means ; 
So deftly now the Press, of scribbling power, 
[oaarnd teenies aii ban eee 
ome gran usion long covert, 
But ripe at last for sale sg Bree overt; 
That when its influence seems most comprehensive, 
re Apnea but shows the more eens. 
i its prosperousness 
Not on its speaking truth, Sasapeneeartaen * 
Sway o’er weak minds, and gain, its ends. 
oon ig oe, won bi was rd flood, 
to the people—“‘ friends! it were good 
Ere we commit our hands to blows or blood,. - 
To scan those maxims which in cooler hours 
- We have maintained as Christians must be ours, 
And conscience admit as motive powers ?’’ 
Soon as the scent of blood first taints the air, 
The sleuth-hounds of the Press at once are there, 
All philanthropic cant is cast away; 
To rouse ill passions is to make them pay. 
With polished pens and. ing at command, 
Although their reasoning rarely could withstand 
A Sunday scholar’s logic in the land, 
Yet types the Press the body of the nation : 
That is, the minds of mediocre station ; 
Nor e’en in wit, nor e’en in wish surpasses 
The “ Bedford Level” of the middle classes. 

Any person at all conversant with the 
variety to be found in the newspaper press 
can scarcely fail to see the untruth in this 
attack. Certainly, many have advo- 


cated war ; but is it within the range of Mr. 
Bailey’s Christian principles (the want of 





which he satirises) to denounce this as 
“rousing ill passions” just to make “the 
paper pay?” Can he be unaware that it 
is the duty of a journalist to ave an opmion, 
and to express it, and that beliween peace and 
war the choice is not elaborate? Besides, 
the opinions of the newspaper press are 
accompanied by the intelfigence or news 
on which they are founded; the readers 
are placed precisely in the position of a jury, 
the writer in that of an advocate, with this 
difference, that it is his happy privilege to 
select according to his own views the side 
he will take in the discussion—and which 
selection he unquestionably makes on the 
side of his own conscience. To the news- 
paper press, however, may be properly left 
the discussion of this—if journ care 
about it. A little of Mr. Bailey’s own 
weapon, satire, would settle the question. 


A page or two farther on Mr. Bailey 
satirises that grown-up anomaly, the 
Christian Soldier. 

Of all conceits mis-grafted on God’s Word, 

A Christian soldier seems the most absurd. 
That Word commands us so to act in all things, 
As not to hurt another e’en in small things. 

To flee from , hatred, bloodshed, strife ; 
To pray for, and to care for others’ life, 

A istian soldier’s duty is to slay, 

Wound, harass, slaughter, hack in every way 
These men whose souls he prays for night and day ; 
With what consistency let prelates say. 

He’s told to love his enemies; don’t scoff; 

He does so; and with rifles picks them off. 
He’s told to do to all.as he’d be done 

By, and he therefore blows them from a gun ; 
To bless his foes, he “ hangs them up like fun.” 
Such inconsistencies will men pretend ; 

Such blasphemous apostacies d, 

To slake a passion or to serve an end. 

A soldier is a patriot: draws his sword 

With right, with law, with honour in accord; 
Fights down his foemen as a brave man should, 
And, if a baptist, dipe them deep in blood ; 

But scarce pretends he does it for their good. 
For law and honour, far from Christianity, 

Are rather proof of error, sin, and vanity. 


This we take for shortsightedness in the 
speaker, not in the: writer of the book. His 
own views of warfare come presently. The 
explanation of the “Christian Soldier” is 
simply this:—that if Christianity were 
universal there would be no war: no 
“anger” to turn away from: actually no 
enemies to love. But a man may be a 
good Christian, and still endeavour to 
preserve the greatest gift that God has 
given him—his life If he made no 
resistance there would be a speedy end 
to Christianity—even. to bishops ; therefore 
—to prevent foreseen calamities—we had 
better make provision for a little warfare, 
whenever the Commons are in a good 
humour over the estimates. We must do 
Mr. Bailey the justice to give his extended 
argument on War generally :— 

AUTHOR, 
ct Saline 
With nents Fe Pin gwen to self-defence ? 


FRIEND. 

If I’m assaulted by another man, 

I am justified in slaying; if I can, 

The would-be murderer. Who assails my life, 
Earns, if he , his death-stroke im the strife. 


For life and liberty a man may fight, 

For kith and kindred sacred in his sight, 

And honour dearer than the golden ie ‘ht. 

But if I run aman right Seenghend heongh, 

As in some cases I’ve a right. to do, 

I'll boast no Christian motive in the act, 

Nor gospels garble to excuse the fact ; 

Enough that he’s a rogue, and I’m attacked. 

Ask me how much about his soul [ care 

Just at that moment, and—no!'I’ll not swear.. 
CRITIC, 

Then self-defence and wars defensive may, 

In certain cases, be allowed, we'll say. 


FRIEND. 
Truly. What I I cannot bear, 
Ig mixing up ion in the affair, 
Wracking with blood and fire earth’s every region, 


Yet innocent as some pigeon, 
Boasting ourselves and peace-making religion, 











But name the wars defensive England e’er 
With Kaffirs, Si or ? 
In Russia, Persia, China, India’s 

Does wounded interest, or self-love enraged, 
Give yet a hope of thirst for wars assuaged ? 
Or are we still—such men are— 


By ing Boney did we better Europe? 
Or help to hind old bondsmen with a new rope? 
AUTHOR, 
Defensive war, at least, is justified. 
CRITIC, 
But all war is defensive on one side, 
FRIEND. 
It matters less who first begins a quarrel, 
Than who for right and good contends, who for ill, 
The above is an excellent specimen of 
sturdy conversational argument. As poetry 
it is earnest, eloquent, and will be relished 
by readers hi than those of the “easy 
things to understand.” One of his great 
merits, however, is that it can be compre- 
hended, and is worth the trouble it costs. 


As we pass on to the great subjects for 
satire in “'The Age,” we come on smaller ab-. 
surdities. The popular preacher is happily 
touched off in a few lines :— 

CRITIC, 
Is’t because Boanerges roar and thunder 
~*~ such flocks? For much it moves my 


That crowds, with joyso marked, it mightbe shammed, . 
Should rush to hear themselves so loudly damned ; 
And all, in tones that might 


volcanos quell, i 
off to— 


ce with i sighs, 
Ah me! what sins their memories must comprise! 
Sweet s; y there drives a roaring trade. 
And or finds, some martyrs, I’m afraid. 
Constantly the attention is arrested bya 
couplet or two of great satirical force and 
observation, For instance :— 
Who first a oho aumene 
Whereby, the more we fleece ourselves, in verity, 
The more we add. to general prosperity. 
Or this, 
eae an = nn eae A 
These observations are the satire of 
Hudibras, very different from that of Pope, 
Dryden, Moore, which, concentrated as a 
corking-pin, fixed upon a buzzing human 
victim. Mr. Bailey takes the , not the 
men who make a noise in it. ometimes 
we recognise an initial, as “ C.,” who holds— 
That for all social schism, 
The cure is a good grinding despotism, 
but, generally, our author aims broadly, and 
it is hard if he does not hit somewhere. 
But passing, and in the midst of other 
matters, we come to more passages con- 
nected with warfare and England’s missions, 
(which we subjoin with due admiration) thus 
discussing the subject— 
AUTHOR, 
Suppose friend Broadbrim made some grand discovery,. 


Whereby the world might grow one vast drab dovery ; 
Some stiversal solvent of Gopuies Y 


J 

Wars, disagreements, strifes, and legal suits ; 
And to announce.the same should think advisable, 

any medium (not, of course, excisable) ; 
How many auditors, 
Called ics, or Protestants— 
Would he have, guess? I bet a four-nine hat, 

no more than would go 


But if som should quasi 
e ice ? 
He’s plans he meant to a thoaght would pay 5 


One bursts her new French bodi: 


an 
he could, at: 
Whereby he could, copie distance, 
To share his plans, and eager to unfold them, 
~~ such numbers, Hyde Park could not hold 
‘ FRIEND, 
And having thus belied our faith, and made 
With impious hypocrisy, a trade, 
As never heathen did, of sheer hostility 
And slain men to the crown of our ; 
Our brethren in the flesh, whose souls we feign 
To groan and yearn over with pious pain ; 
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' areo afraid of their own reasoning, men 
up to nine, but not to ten,— 
Sey iegin the unfinished scale again ; 
treatment from Truth expect, 
ew 
y ! 


Th 
= 
“There 
Such dreadful : 
“They never land, for fear of 
Because the sun a shadow casts, 
ree pent wrt is to n 
is 

The only view of God’s scheme all condemn, 
“The only thought that causes in the mind 
4 thorn-backed sect we find, 

which rules mankind, 


all power, all good 
Should just o’erlook their own pectiliar jar views ; 

Nor hold it indispensable the world, ’ 

For their success, head over heels be hurled ; 

Whose views, to guide that world, so much too narrow, 

Scarce qualify the fools to wheel a barrow. 

The following appears to reflect heavil 
on Englishmen who desire to confer wit 
King Ferdinand through port-holes: who 
suggest that a sixteen gun brig should be 
sent to “blow down Naples like a pack of 
car ds : ” 

Does an inferior power the 

Let his 


than down despot's di 
8 * 
Or sana — tale of Russia or of Rome. a 

Who preach and pray with both their doubled fist, 
‘The greater part of Mr. Bailey’s volume— 
with goo deviation—is devoted to 
poetry: through poetry, to its uses, the 
fouling and wi mankind. It is difficult 
to gather precisély what our author really 
believes to be the present condition of 
poetry, although the occasional experi- 
ence of sympathy or dissent at a par- 
ticular name is not uncommon. He 
cannot forget Wordsworth’s foolish tirade 
against railways: possibly he desires 


to remember nothing more. For all the: 


great names he has reverence in abundance ; 
but we fancy that living men are jealously 
ge Sig sc the grave closes over them. 
t Mr. Bailey regards as Competition, 
other and greater men consider Asso- 
Cation. They cannot 
Bi rong— 
And stared as by the silent stars! 
‘Surely = poetry cannot exist apart from 
kindly feeling. en it does, as in the 
case of satire, we are apt to draw a broad 
distinction between Satire and Poetry. It 
1s not alone the vehicle, it is the purpose 
that is the poetry. The rough lines of 
Cowley in his affection for Hervey, and 
even the artificial Deification of his “ Mis- 
tress ””"—Lycidas, Adonais—will retain a 
warmth and brightness for poetic readers 
ages after polished couplets Shall have 
grown rusty, or be only rubbed into a con- 
tinuance of life by the grubbing zeal of the 
antiquarian. We know all about Hervey to 
this day, all that we wish to know : of other 
. Men, on the contrary,is carefully made known 
all that nobody cares about, all that is un- 
worthy of imitation. Wordsworth’s blunder 
about railways was precisely the very one 
point of Wordsworth that we should have 
been well contented to forget. But perhaps 
we are in error in seeing a text for these 
observations in Mr. Bailey. At all events 
however he may quarrel with modern 
singers, his idea of the t is d, 
So grand indeed that various ineffectual 
. fires “may reasonably pale before it. From 





several passages glorifying the great art we 
select one of much beauty of thought and 
eo — 
AUTHOR. 
Speen eS Seats sia 
Bos pou in mage 8 — a 


ground. 

Ere wine be looked for, or ere b: be found, 
Though some opinions we are apt to shy at, 

ion hurts not truth, though it run riot ; 
It's error always and prays for quiet. 
And aught that men do glorious or right, 

ith ardour, and with might. 

*Tis not the dull, dry, calculated facts 
ich stiff geometry from squares exacts, 
That marks the progress of the human mind, 
Or renders man more noble, more refined ; 
The demi-gods of these things nothing knew ; 
Nor sage, nor hero recked if false or true. 
Are our souls whiter, now, for gravitation ? 
Do asymptotes assist the soul’s salvation ? 
Are cube roots paradisal v: ion P 
How may it morally ad 
Surd, sine, co-sine, and 
Or sum the differential 
But what we learn from him the French call Shakspére, 
Milton, or any other learned tax-payer. 
Ofancient times or modern, once impressed, 
Rules the broad empire of man’s holy breast. 
Look back through all the ages earth hath known, 
And half the glory, poets, is yourown; 
High o'er all ki and heroes take your throne. 
The love of gold, power, honour, native land, 
— at times, o’er men severe command, 


But Poesie can rule the w 

For ever rule, dictatress of the mind, 

The manners, and the morals of mankind ! 

We are not fond of small jokes breaking 
in to disturb eloquence. . Bailey goes 
out of his way and gets into the reader’s to 
say that Propertius has been called Im- 
Proper-tius. Indeed, we prefer Mr. Bailey, 
and he does himself better oe in his 

sages of pure poetry, in the more thought- 

fal wee where Tomdere is for a iaade- 
feated. One more extract on the same theme 
as the last must suffice to represent several 
which we had marked, but for which the 
impatient reader of the book will not need a 
separate search :— 

B 

aby hig reaso! 

The lowlier still it humbles and adores ; 

And saint and seraph nearest to the throne, 

Fale. pnt! oman sun, 

To consecrate the soul and cleanse the heart; 

To lead man’s spirit up from earth to heaven, 

Where frailty ified is sin forgiven ; 

Where at God's feet Time layeth down the sun, 

And reason, worship, poesie are one. 

Mr. Bailey’s views of poetic qualification 
may be briefly summed up. In the first 
place, it is to be presumed, the hare is to be 
caught, Nature is to make the poet, the raw 
material. Then, after ordinary education, he 
must diligently study all the Greek and 
Latin authors. He must study the English 
poets from “ the earliest period to the present 
time ”—excepting living authors. All the 
historians, ancient and modern, philosophy, 
and metaphysics. He must study Nature 
in town and country. He must be profoundly 
contemptuous of all critics, who, likethecuttle- 
fish, surround themselves with a very black 
and — inky fluid. To this we would 
offer a few amendments or suggestions. If 
the poet is a poet he will soon begin writing. 
If he prefers to wait until he is thoroughly 
master of all the Greek and Latin writers, 
&c., &c., he will probably—wait; and we 
shall get very little English poetry from him. 
He would rather do better to study the 
representative poets of each period in Eng- 
land’s history ; and as he cannot know them 
instinctively, he had better for a time 
swallow his contempt for criticism. His 
mother or father, who tells him that Cowper 
was a better than Hayley, and Milton 
than Cowper, is a critic for the time being, 





and excessively useful to clear the way in 
the backwoods of English literature. But 
there is no more to complain of than this in 
“The Age,” and we recommend it as a 
thoughtful vigorous book, which may carry 
am and instruction for all. As we 
ave said, much of it is already familiar to 
us. In the House of Commons Mr. Bright 
has developed his views of war and peace, 
and these views are akin to them. Our 
pious fraudulent bankers have not been 
whitewashed. Our athletic preachers, who 
carry all before them, have only carried 
away the most foolish of the many foolish, 
and the few wise are rapidly attracting them 
back. But the poetic portion of Mr. Bailey’s 
volume is new and good—a great authority 
on a great subject. We will quote a few 
more little pieces, as additional evidence, 
taken hastily, of the sparkling epigrams of 
this excellent poem :— 
Philosophy, like Stilton cheese, is found 
To please us most when just a thought unsound, 
Of poems translated :-— 
They are just the things not wanted, 
Like soda-water, or champagne, decanted. 
The exclusiveness of trade :— 
Trade’s selfish principle Religion mocks ; 
You can’t invest salvation in the stocks. 
Antiquity of dissimulation :— 
Dissimulation, one may safely say, 
Of all arts, dates from the most distant day. 
The first thing Adam did, by way of task, 
When he left was to make a mask. 
Consistency :— 
I never met a man who proved to be 
A flawless mass of pure consistency. 


You never did? I met one once, and he, 
Born deaf and dumb, was much: too blind to see. 


These are but flashes. The complete 
book is a steady glowing light, which will 
anh to dissipate dark clouds from many 
minds. 








The Quarterly Review. July. (Murray.) 
In pursuance of the course which we have 
announced, we select from one of the lead- 
ing reviews various portions of its contents, 
with the double purpose of supplying the 
reader with useful and valuable matter, and 
of keeping before his eyes fragmentary, but 
sufficing specimens of the best class of 
writing, a felicity not necessarily afforded us 
in the case of the majority of books to which 
other parts of our columns are devoted. 
Moreover, cheap ‘literature, great ‘boon as it 
is, has encouraged a great deal of exceed- 
ingly bad writing, and we hold it a healthy 
thing for a reader to bring his taste into 
tone and tune by occasionally comparing the 
ordinary slip-slop of the day with compo- 
sitions carefully prepared and sedulously 
revised, like those of the Quarterly Re- 
view. We therefore proceed to our selec- 
tion. The first article is upon Blake, whose 
admirable biography by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, a fresh and eloquent, and yet 
thoughtful and conscientious book, affords 
theme for the reviewer, who thus com- 
mences :— 

‘We heartily wish that the attention of our 
men of letters was more directed than it is to the 
ancient and valuable art of Biography. There is 
no branch of literature which does more good or 
communicates more pleasure ; for there is ndéne 
that so completely appeals to the two passions 
which make literature popular—the love of 
knowledge, and the love of amusement. These 
have a joint gratification in a thoroughly good 
‘Life,’ where some important section of the 
history of the world is dramatically embodied 2 
one figure, and we are made to pass through 
great events, in good company, and almost with 
the emotions of a contemporary. Accordingly, 
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dge, London must be destroyed !’ Sir William 
a ae opposed it because it would ‘make the 
skirts of London too big for the body,’ besides 
producing sands’ and shelves in the river, and 
affecting the below-bridge navigation, which would 
cause the ships to lie as low down as Woolwich ; 
whilst Mr. Boscawen opposed the bill because, if 
conceded, there might be a claim set up for even 
a third bridge, at Lambeth or some other point. 
The bill was thrown out on these grounds by a 
majority of 67 to 54; and for nearly a hundred 

ears more London had no second bridge, notwith- 
standing that Old London Bridge was so narrow 
that there was not room for two carts to pass each 
other. The London Bridge of the present day is 
capable of accommodating four continuous streams 
of vehicles, with the addition of wide pavements 
for foot passengers. Yet it is sometimes ‘blocked’ 
for an hour together by the press of traffic between 
London and Southwark ; and, on an average, 
12,000 vehicles and 60,000 pedestrians cross it 
daily. Though there are now nine bridges from 
Putney to the City, five of which, when West- 
minster Bridge has been completed, will be of 
iron, the City of London is not ‘destroyed,’ and 
the almost daily cry is for more bridges !” 

The story of the “ Buda-Pesth Bridge ” is 
itself a romance. It used to occur to us, 
while standing on it, and alternately survey- 
ing the picturesque old, and the stately new 
town, that the bridge was fortunate in se- 
curing to itself a history at so early a date, 
when many structures of similar character 
stood from their opening to their dissolution 
without even having been the scene of aught 
worth record. Our extract is somewhat 
long, and yet will hardly, we think, seem so 
to the reader. 


“The noble bridge over the Danube at Buda- 
Pesth was a work of much greater difficulty. The 
previous communication had been effected by 
means of a bridge of boats, often destroyed or 


seriously damaged at the breaking up of the ice 
in spring, when the passage of the stream was 
completely interrapted. The bed of the river 
—about a quarter of a mile wide—was sand and 
mud to a considerable depth, presenting bad 
foundations ; and it was feared that the expense 
of constructing the requisite number of piers for 
a stone or cast-iron bridge would have rendered 
either impracticable. Under these circumstances, 
a suspension bridge was determined on, and com- 
menced amidst general misgivings. The Hun- 
garians believed that the bridge could never stand 
the pa of the winter floods, and they appre- 
hended that the piers would be swept away by 
the torrents of ice which rush down the Danube in 
spring. Great opposition was encountered from 
the nobles, whom, for the first time, it was pro- 
posed to tax for the purpose. Such a thing had 
never before been heard of as Hungarian nobles 
paying tolls. Count Széchenyi, the patriotic pro- 
Jector of the work, inveighed against them in the 
Diet, wrote against them in the journals, and in 
the end conquered, them. A Bill passed both 
Chambers in 1839, by which the legal taxation 
of the nobles, in the form of a bridge-toll, was 
acknowledged. The Judex-Curiae shed tears on 
the occasion, and declared that ‘he would never 
pass that ill-fated bridge, from the erection of 
which he should date the downfall of Hungarian 
nobility.’ The works were commenced in the 
following year, and considerable difficulty was 
experienced, as had been anticipated, in securing 
proper foundations. Some of the staging was 
carried away on the breaking up of the ice in 
January, 1841, but on the whole what had been 
done was not greatly damaged. The work pro- 
ceeded steadily, and the superstructure was pretty 
well advanced in 1849. The chains had just been 
Taised, the roadway beams fixed in their places, 
and the Scag parts of the suspension-towers 
finished, when the Hungarian revolution broke 
out. Towards the end of December, on the 
advance of the Austrian army, the Provisional 

vernment sitting at Buda sent messages to 
the directors of the bridge, requiring them, under 





heavy penalties, immediately to prepare the 
approaches for the passage of the rebels and 
their artillery. It was in vain eae oe that 
the bridge was unfinished, and that dangerous 
consequences might ensue. Temporary planking 
was laid upon the longitudinal larch timbers, to 
save them as much as possible, and the whole 
Hungarian army retreated over the bridge— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and -baggage-waggons. 
A few days after, the Imperial troops, to the 
number of 70,000, with 270 cannon, crossed after 
them, and took possession of Buda-Pesth. The 
bridge works proceeded in the very midst of the 
war, though the supply of iron-work was stopped 
in consequence of the foundries being taken pos- 
session of to cast cannon for the contending 
armies. Strong batteries were thrown up on the 
Buda side to defend the entrance to the bridge 
and to sweep its platform. The workshops were 
cleared away, and the materials removed to a 
distance. The Imperial troops, being repulsed 
by the Hungarians from Pesth, again crossed the 
bridge, after which Hentzi, the Austrian general, 
had the platform timbers stripped off, leaving the 
cast-iron beams and trussing quite bare. Arrange- 
ments were made for blowing asunder the chains, 
in event of the Hungarians attempting to force a 
passage, and 30 cwt. of gunpowder was deposited 
for the purpose. Firing went on between the 
rival forces on the opposite banks; about a 
hundred Austrian cannon were directed against 
Pesth, and when Georgey arrived in that city on 
the 4th of May, he commenced bombarding Buda, 
which stands exactly over against it. The can- 
nonade continued day and night for eight days, 
and Pesth was set on fire in thirty-two different 

laces. Mr. Adam Clarke, the resident engineer, 

ad his house smashed with 24lb. shot. Some 
damage was done to the bridge machinery and 
to the columns of the toll-house on the Pesth side, 
but far less than might have been expected. Buda 
having been successfully stormed by the Hun- 
garians, one of the last acts of the Austrian 
General Hentzi was to set fire to the powder on 
the bridge with his own hands, blowing himself 
and about 80 feet of the skeleton of the platform 
to atoms. After this all resistance ceased. 
Georgey had the bridge temporarily repaired for 
the passage of his troops. It was found that 
some injury had been done to the chains by the 
heavy shot, steps were immediately taken to 
replace them, and the works went on as vigorously 
as before. Again the tide of war turned, and the 
Hungarians being beaten at Raab, Dembinski 
made arrangements to blow up the bridge as the 
Austrians had done before, in order to protect the 
retreat of his troops. Mr. Clarke implored the 
general not to commit such an act of Vandalism, 
and offered again to take up the planking, and 
render the road impassable. Dembinski con- 
sented, the bridge was stripped of its timbers, 
and when close upon completion, was once more 
reduced to a skeleton. When the war was ended, 
the bridge was finished, and the people of Buda- 
Pesth now proudly pronounce it to be the ‘ eighth 
wonder of the world.’ ” 


The article on the“ Life of Professor Blunt” 
is of a critical and semi-theological character. 
It is admirably written. The following 
summary of the merits and demerits of a 
great historian is couched in language worthy 
of the subject. 


‘Every religious man, every moral, every 
honourable man must concur in the indignant 
rebukes with which Blunt lashes the irreverence, 
the indecency, the bad faith which have raised 
the Decline and Fall to a painful pre-eminence 
among works of perverted genius. To protest 

inst these vicious features is due to morality as 
well as to religion, and perhaps the more so at the 
present day, when the revived interest in history, 
and in the writings of its masters, cannot fail to 
elevate Gibbons name to a higher pedestal than 
it has yet attained. To this generation his excel- 
lences have been rendered the more remarkable 
by the successive failure of all modern attempts to 
rival him. No historian of our time has equalled 
his skill in sifting and arranging his materials, 





his tact in estimating the relative importance of 
events and characters, his vigour in grappling with 
the true points of interest, and disca ing every 
cumbrous impediment to the free march of his 
narration. e condensation of six centuries of 
imperial accessions and demises into his maryvel- 
lous forty-eighth chapter, is a tour de force which 
deserves perhaps to be specially signalised in our 
era of volasiine volubility. Whatever be the 
eloquence of great modern writers in expression, 
none has approached Gibbon in the finer tact of 
suppression, in the mute significance of judicious 
reticence. Tacitus alone among the ancients, 
Gibbon one among the moderns, always leave 
us with the impression that they have said less 
than they might have said, that they have acknow- 
ledged the duy of self-control, and shaped their 
narrative not as an index to be consulted, but as a 
story to be read and remembered. 

‘* Such being the legitimate fascination of Gib- 
bon’s work, it is the more important that the 
animadversion it fairly deserves should be admi- 
nistered with discretion. Possibly its pernicious 
influence might be weakened with modern readers 
if pains were taken to show how completely it was 
the genuine product of the age which gave it 
birth, how faithfully it represents the prejudices 
and errors of its own time. Gibbon, it is true, 
was coarse and indelicate ; but we must remember 
the licence of his day, in the language of private 
life, and even in much of the higher literature. 
Gibbon, it is true, speaks with revolting levity 
on many serious subjects ; but he was a pupil of 
Voltaire, and the tone which the French free- 
thinker adopted asa social necessity, the English- 
man copied in thoughtless imitation. The severe 
restrictions on the utterance of opinion which dis- 
graced the age and country of the master, must 
bear no small share of the blame of the pupil's 
insincerity. Even in Gibbon’s sphere, we must 
remember, slender licence was allowed to the 
questioning of established things, and the tone of 
banter was commonly used as a conventional 
mode, well understood among the initiated, of 
intimating a dissent which it was unsafe to avow. 
Nor must we admit in candour to acknowledge the 
provocation to indiscriminate attacks on religion 
itself from the pertinacious assertion of unsound 
interpretations, and baseless traditions. Intel- 
lectually the greatest of Gibbon’s errors is his 
insensibility to the power of Christianity as am 
instrument of human progress. But here again 
we must put ourselves in his place, and recall the 
torpor into which Christianity had fallen, not in 
this country only but throughout Europe, not in 
our Church only, but throughout the Churches 
of Romanists and Dissenters ; a torpor which had 
sapped the creeds of every denomination. Morals 
had relaxed, love had waxed cold, forms had faded. 
into shadows, and even the material fabrics of re- 
ligion were everywhere crumbling into ruins. The 
only sign of spiritual life, at least to an ordinary 
observer, the revival of Methodism, was disdained 
by the mass of the Christian world, as a fanaticism 
which would be pestilent were it not contempt- 
ible.” 

We then come to an article on shipwrecks, 
a theme of great promise, but one which the 
writer has chosen to handle in a very 
business-like manner. His doing so will 
give his paper value in the eyes of thoughtful 
persons, but its character, and the sight of 
a tabulated statement and a good many 
figures, will be, we fear, slightly deterrent. 
The following passage, however, may give 
some readers an anxiety to hear more. 

‘The first step towards a remedy for this state of 
things is to inquire into the causes of shipwreck. 
There can be little hesitation in naming Marine 
Insurance as the chief destroyer. Unseaworthi- 
ness and overloading of vessels, their being ill 
found in anchors, cables, sails, and rigging, defects 
of compasses, want of good charts, incompetency 
of masters, may all be attributed to this source. 
If the shipowners were not guaranteed from loss 
they would take care that their vessels were sea- 
worthy, commanded by qualified persons, and 
furnished with every necessary store, The terms 
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of the imsurance, moreover, offer a direct premium 
te create in all cases of casualty a ‘total less.’ 
For imstance, a ship strikes the ground and be- 
comes damaged, but under able management 
might be got off and repaired. In this case, 
however, the insured has to bear one-third part of 
the loss, whereas if the loss is total, he gets the 
whole of his insurance. Under these circum- 
stances, even when there is no deliberate desire to 

rpetrate a wrong, the captain will leave the 
ship to her fate instead of using his energies to 

reserve her to the detriment of his employer. 

t is the opinion of many, that if the insurers 
were to agree to py the whole insurance, 
whether the damaged vessel were got off or not, 
that we should see a marked diminution in the list 
of total losses at sea, for the natural inclination 
of the captain to save his ship would then no 
longer be counterbalanced by his desire to save 
the pocket of the owner. 

‘here is a class of casualties, however, which 
are the product of villany, against which we sve 
no protection excepting in the vigilance of the 
insurers,—we refer to those cases of wilful cast- 
ing away, which are not unknown even in this 
country, as the late trial of a captain, at the 
Old Bailey, will testify; but which are most 
frequent on the Florida Reef. It is notorious 
that our American friends are in the habit of 
sailing ships into these waters, with the deliberate 
intention of steering them to destruction. So 
well is this known, that those on shore can predict, 
with tolerable accuracy, from the handling of the 
vessel, whether she is about to be sunk or not, 
When it is not the skipper’s interest to lose his 
craft, he will allow the wreckers, who swarm a: 
plentifully as sharks in those waters, to act as 
pilots, and to put the ship in dangerous positions 
for the purpose of making a claim for salvage, 
which the swindling captain shares with them. 
It must be admitted that the same cause which 
prompts these villanies, operates in some measure 
as an antidote. The underwriters at Lloyd’s and 
the different marine insurance offices, act in a 
«certain degree as the police force of the seas. 
Their agents are as plentiful and ubiquitous as 
flies, and there is no port of the old or new world 
without one or more of them. Through the 
medium of these marine sentries, whose eyes are 
always upon the ocean, disasters at sea are speedily 
made known to the underwriters, and in those 
cases where the telegraph is at hand, a ship has 
scarcely broken up or come ashore, before hundreds 
are reading the account of the disaster upon the 
‘Board’ at Lloyd’s. With this spider-like web 
of intelligence spreading from port to port and 
from ocean to ocean, the chances of wreckers 
either on shipboard or on land must certainly di- 
minish. e acuteness of the underwriters, 
Sharpened by self-interest is brought to bear 
upon the distant point, and all the resources of a 
maa pses corporation are put in force to detect 
raud when suspected and to punish it when con- 
firmed. A singular instance of the vigour and in- 
genuity displayed by their agents in pursuing the 
marine robber was afforded by the case of the 
American ship W. T. Sayward. This vessel was 
reported by her skipper to have been lost off Loo 
Choo, on her voyage from San Francisco to 
Shanghai, and the sum claimed of the insurers in 
this country was 50,000/., the value of the cargo, 
which was reported to have comprised, among 
other things, 50,000 Carolus dollars. It struck 
the gentleman engaged to settle the claim that it 
‘was very unusual to shipsuch a quantity of this 
‘Pillar’ dollar, and on inquiring of the money- 
changers, he learnt that there was not a tithe of 
that number at present in existence out of China. 
This discovery at once aroused suspicion, and 
agents were sent to the spot where the ship had 
been lost, when it was found that the sailors, 
suspecting some roguery, returned to the wreck 
after the captain had departed, dived into her 
hold and discovered, that she had been wilfully 
scuttled, They lighted by happy chance upon 
some of the boxes in which the ‘dollars’ were 
shipped, and they were found to contain only 
iron nails and leaden bullets. The nails were se- 
lected for the sake of the chink, The assured 





having heard of what had occurred, never ven- 
tured to repeat their claim.” 


Lastly, and with exceeding pleasure, we 
make an extract from an article on the 
British Museum, because it does justice to 
Mr. Panizzi, whose merits have been too 
little appreciated, although he has done more 
for the literary world of London than any 
man who ever lived. He has rendered our 
public library a noble collection of books, 
and he has given us the noblest room in 
Christendom to read it in. 


‘*Of all the departments of the Museum none 
made such rapid strides as the Library. This was 
partly due to some magnificent benefactions, and 
partly to the circumstance that Mr. Panizzi filled 
the office of Keeper of the Printed Books. To 
this distinguished foreigner England owes a debt 
of lasting gratitude. By his learning, his saga- 
city, his energy, and his firmness, he succeeded, 
in the face of great opposition, in noting and 
supplying the enormous deficiencies in the nume- 
rous different classes of works, and in perfecting 
the complicated arrangements which so vast a col- 
lection entailed. It is doubtful whether any man 
in Europe possessed the peculiar combination of 
powers required for his position in an equal degree 
—the knowledge, the bibliographical lore, the 
administrative talent, the undaunted perseverance, 
and the ability to expound and enforce his views. 
He has rendered the library one of the finest in 
the world ; and if the opportunity which offered 
of supplying the gaps in it had then been lost, no 
nae chance, in a multitude of cases, could ever 
have occurred. Mr. Panizzi has now been placed, 
by almost universal acclamation, at the head of 
the Museum to which he has been so a 
benefactor ; and from his long experience and the 
success which has so uniformly attended his 
measures, we feel confident that his advice in the 
present crisis will carry the weight which is due 
to it. Inthe year 1838 he was engaged in grap- 
pling with a difficulty of another kind. The 
trustees resolved upon printing a catalogue of all 
the works in the Museum. Eight years had seen 
a succession of librarians, each of whom had 
views of his own on the subject of cataloguing 
books. As a consequence, the several existing 
catalogues presented peculiarities and discrepancies 
irreconcilable with each other. To print the titles 
as they stood would have been absurd, and it was 
necessary to begin by reducing them to a uniform 

stem. But in truth the scheme was imprac- 
ticable, and in our opinion the trustees committed 
three great mistakes—the first in yielding to the 
pressure from without, and consenting to print a 
catalogue at all; the second in attempting to 
limit the time within which it should com- 
pleted ; and the third in laying down the rules 
by which it should be drawn Ma Mr. Panizzi 
objected from the first to compile his catalogue 
against time; but it was his duty to obey, and he 
did his best. But doing our best will not enable 
us to perform impossibilities, and therefore it 
could not enable Mr. Panizzi to compress the 
work of twenty years into five. He continued to 
struggle with courage and determination against 
the project, and from the same printed evidence 
from which we gather these particulars we also 
learn the odium he brought upon himself by his 
opposition to the ‘ignorant impatience of a cata- 
logue.’ It has been calculated that the present 
titles alone would fill sixty volumes in folio.” 


The question, what is to be done with the 
Museum in order to render its miscellaneous 
and increasing departments available for the 
purposes of study, of course occupies the 
reviewer, who is for separation. This is 
one, and not the weakest, of his arguments. 


‘** There is another circumstance, which we con- 
fess has considerable weight with us. We allude 
to the position of the great naturalist who is at 
present called the Superintendent of the Depart- 
ments of Natural History in the British Museum. 
As an officer of the establishment, he is by the 
Act of Parliament subject to the immediate control 





of the principal librarian, and to such regulations 
as én Ludtoang ak ateite establish. He 
is bound to come at a certain hour, and not to 
leave his post before a certain hour. He must 
superintend questions of detail, and look after the 
shentniiie officers and servants in his depart. 
ment, and be answerable for the manner in which 
they and all others under him spend their time, 
He has to bear responsibilities which formerly 
rested upon the directors of the several sections 
into which the natural history is divided, and who 
have always discharged their duties in the most 
efficient manner. Hisis ordered to deliver twelve 
tuitous lectures at Jermyn Street on certain 
ays, which are attended by a crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen who are well able, and we dare sa 
would be willing to pay for them, but for which 
the trustees are kind enough to pay on their 
behalf with public money ; and should he desire 
to deliver any lectures elsewhere, he must ask 
permission of the trustees. Is this the way to 
pularise science? Is this the proper position 
he a man like Professor Owen, who has spent his 
life in fercing nature to give up her secrets? Is 
it right that learning so extensive and so accurate 
should be confined to so narrow a sphere, and 
that the exercise of such rare powers of communi- 
cating information should thus be impeded? Let 
the natural history be elevated to its rightful dig- 
nity. Let it form an independent institution, 
with Professor Owen at its head, and let him have 
a temple of his own instead of being a lodger. 
Let him have leisure for giving the world the 
benefit of his vast knowledge by his writings and 
his lectures, and let him enjoy all the honour and 
distinction he so richly deserves by conferring on 
him an independent post, where he will be no 
longer trammelled by the obligations of an inferior 
office in what the Act of Parliament calls a 


79” 


‘ general repository. 


When we have added that there is also an 
excellent article on British India, we may 
clese our notice, with all acknowledgments 
to the editor of the Quarterly Review for one 
of the best and richest numbers of the 
admirable periodical over which he presides 
so worthily and so well. 
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YOUNG FRANCE. 


Ht. 

Tue productions that we have hitherto cited, 
although some of them have appeared in the fewille- 
ton form, have been the works of novelists, and 
not of what are properly termed fewilletonistes. 
These latter are a class of writers which has no 
exactly corresponding race in our literature. They 
are, properly s eaking, reviewers, but not only is 
their notice devoted to the productions of the 
press and the theatre, but to all the passin, 


. events, oceurrences, interests, celebrities, an 


notorietiesof the day. Most of these men who have 
attained to any degree of eminence—if the word 
may be applied in such a case and to such a class 
—possess, in a greater or less degree, that pecu- 
liar esprit Frangais which alone gives charm and a 
degree of interest to these slight and ephemeral 
writings—that is to say, taking them separately 
and on their own merits; but all have more 
or less interest and very much significance, 
as being most accurate and characteristic pie- 
tures of the productions, tastes, ideas, habits, and 
general tone of manners and morals of the day. 
Among the most remarkable of these we may 
mention Jules Janin, though his style presents at 
times a considerable degree of involvement and 
obscurity; Théophile Gautier, Jules Lecomte, 
Paul de St. Victor, Paulin, Limayrac, &c. ; there 
is also Auguste Villemot, who possesses a certain 
degree of popularity, but whose feuilletons are 
chiefly remarkable for flippancy, self-conceit, and 
petty scandal, with an occasional touch of blas- 
phemy, brought in trippingly to give variety and 
a om, to the whole. 

éophile Gautier possesses a richness of imagi- 
nation, and a brilliancy and force of language and 
colouring that are very remarkable ; he has also, 


‘had the advantage, rare among Frenchmen and 


French writers, especially of much foreign travel, 
in the East more particularly, and this has served 
to develop. and. afford food for the peculiar charac- 
teristics of his talent. Jules Lecomte is the very 
personification of the esprit Frangais. There is a 
finesse about his wit, an elegance of style, a knack 
of giving interest to everything he touches, a mode 
of telling untellable anecdotes, a grace of persiflage, 
with every now and then a touch of pathos that are 
wonderfully charming. He is like a French 
milliner ; supply him with a few chiffons of silk, 
ribbon, crape, and tulle, and out of these is pro- 
duced a windowful of the most exquisite bonnets, 
caps and coiffeurs, light and fresh, and brilliant, 
as if hands had never touched them. Paul de 
St. Victor’s style bears a certain resemblance to 
Théophile Gautier’s, but with an inferiority of 
power ; there is a tone of affectation, of languid self- 
sufficiency and of cynicism that to most English 
readers would be intolerable. Listen to our 
feuilletoniste speaking of the reign of Charles IT :— 
we give the extract in French, as so much more 
characteristic of the writer’s style than any trans- 
lation could possibly be :—the subject is the visit, 
literally a flying visit, of Hortense Mancini to the 
English Court. 


“ Elle ne s’arréte qu’i Londres, o& Charles II., 
son prétendant dautrefois, lui fit un royal accueil. 
Elle y arrivait & un moment unique, au seul 

aux seules vacances gu ait janis connu 
le pays du spleen et des durs labeurs. L’ influence 


alors sur Angleterre une clarlé fugitive de fantaisie 
et de grdéce; les fétes de Richmond refiétaient 
celles de Versailles avec je ne sais quelle licence 
magique et nocturne: régne de nuit, régne aux 
flambeaux dans les jardins dun harem. On 
s égarait dans ces intrigues galantes comme dans 
les spirales fleuries du labyrinthe d Hampton 
Court. La Duchesse de Cleveland, Lady Shanon 
(?), Lucy Walters, Miss Price, Miss Jenning, Miss 
Temple, Nelly Gwin, — enchanteresses, 
moitié nymphes, moitié sylphides, y courait en 
tous sens, la robe flottante, lecharpe dénouée, en 
secouant des thyrses et des flambeaux. Rochester 
les poursuivait avec son rire de faune ; Grammont 
s’élangait avec l’éffronterie d’un page sur les traces 
du folatre essaim. C’était le songe d'une nuit 
@ été prenant la vie et le souffle ému du plaisir.” 

Pretty well for the nineteenth century. Now 
hear the same writer on the character and times 
of Benvenuto Cellini :— 

“Eh bien! malgré sa morgue, sa jactance, ses 
diableries, ses noirceurs, malgré le sang dont il est 
cowvert et lw bile qui injecte sa face have, froncée 
par le dédain et convulsée par la haine, on firit par 
Caimer, apres tout, ce sacripant de génie. I] est 
frane, il est entier ; ses vices méme ont de l’allure 
et de la tournure. D’ailleurs, il ne dépend pas 
_ de lui de réprimer les passions effrenées qui 
"emportent, qu’a un écartelé d’arréter le furieux 
quadrige qui Ventraine en le démembrant. Et 
puis, il est & genoux devant son art; toutes les 
choses du burin et de l’ébauchoir lui sont sacrées. 
Il sculpte jusqu’’ ses réves; dans une de ses 
visions, il ciséle le soleil et grave sur son disque 
dor un crucifix de lumiére, puis une madone 
assise entre deux anges, et tenant I’ Enfant Jésus 
dans ses bras.—Enfin, par ses qualités comme par 
ses défauts, il rentre dans lharmonie de cette 
sombre et sublime Italie du seizitme sitcle, qui 
fut cruelle, impie, tragique, orgiaque, nais jamais 
vulgaire. On sassiége, on se barricade, on ses- 
pionne, on se dénonce, on se poignarde, on s empoi- 
sonne ; le danger, la peste, et la délation circulent 
dans les rues hostiles et défiantes.—Oui, mais 
les coeurs battent, le sang bowillonne, le génie 
déborde, les amours brilent, Témulation empéche 
de dormir, le souct de la gloire aiguillonne et 
enléve les dmes, on adore Tart, on croit & Dieu, on 
croit &@ la Beauté, on vit et on meurt les yeux 
attachés sur elle. Apres tout, cétait la le ben 
temps!” 

Reader, are not these appreciations of men and 
times from the pen of a popular writer, appear- 
ing constantly, and read with satisfaction, won- 
derfully significant of the natures of the men and 
times, for whom and in which they are written ? 

So much for the feutlletonistes ; now for the 
moralists. 

Perhaps the most characteristic picture of the 
existing condition and temper of the French mind 
that has come before us in a small compass, is 
contained in a little book that appeared some- 
thing more than a year back in Paris, and exem- 
plified by the reception that book met with. 

This volume, entitled ‘‘ Esquisses Morales, 
Pensées, Réflexions ct Maximes par Daniel Stern,” 
was a little book of unpretending aspect and 
title ; it was unheralded by any flourish of lite- 
rary trumpets, unannounced by any popular 
Jewilletoniste, and fathered by no celebrated or 
even familiar name. 

It was read first by a small circle who knew 
that the pseudonyme covered that of the real 
author, a woman, the Countesse d’Agout, 
with the general outline of whose history 
and adventures all the literary, social, and 
artistic circles in Paris, and a few of the other 
capitals of Europe had some acquaintance, and on 
which there is no occasion for us to enter here. 
Thence it extended into a larger radius, and in a 
very brief space columns of enthusiastic enco- 
miums appearing in the most important journals, 
and signed by names of weight and influence, 
spread its fame throughout all the reading public : 
it was bought, read, lauded, and pronounced to be 
a text-book forthe minds, manners, and morals of 
the century. ; 

The merits of the book, Ict us begin by stating, 





dowce ct polie de la cour de France répandait 


are incontestable. Great acuteness of observa- 





tion, an amount of erudition somewhat rare in a 
woman, remarkable felicity, generally speaking, 
in its application, an impartiality as rare, a cease- 
less aspiration after liberty, a broad, high sympa- 
thetic sense of the nature of social rights and 
social wrongs (always taking into consideration 
the peculiar views and opinions of the writer), and 
the means (according to the same views and 
opinions) of obtaining the confirmation of the first 
and the redress of the second, are characteristics 
traceable in nearly every page. 

Now for the reverse of the medal. Beside these 
qualities we find an unquestionable amount of 
affectation ; here and there a non sequitur, a plati- 
tude or a truism, makes its appearance, and often 
there is a certain degree of obscurity, a custom of 
viewing human nature and society through a not 
merely French but Parisian medium (a fault 
which a Parisian writer, and nearly all French 
writers are, owing to the system of centralisation 
that up to yesterday prevailed so exclusively in 
France—more or less Parisian—hardly ever steers. 
clear of ), and above and through all an utter con- 
fusion and licence on the — of religion and 
morals, a proclaiming of the sovereign infalli- 
bility, not only of the Goddess Reason in general, 
but of every man’s and woman’s individual reason 
in particular, such as well might have found 
favour in the sight of those who in the Terror 
chained themselves to her car. 

Why then, with such radical unsoundness in 
the heart of it, was the popularity of this book so 
universal, its merits so unquestioned, its defects. 
so unperceived ? Simply because it was a mirror, 
and an echo, and an epitome of the spirit 
that impregnates the thinking class of the nation 
in the present day. 

Within the space of its widely-printed three 
hundred and odd p pages may be found nearly every, 
if not every, sentiment, opinion, impression, as- 

iration, and the moral and religious code of the 
arger portion of the better instructed, more intel- 
lectual, and more reflective class in this nation 
and this century. 

Those who have had sufficient force of charac- 
ter, sufficient temerity, or, more often than either, 
sufficient irreverence for religion in any form, to 
cast off individually the bonds the Romish creed 
seeks to impose on their religious, and an absolute 
form of government on their political, opinions, 
rest not satisfied with protesting against the abuses 
they well may complain of, but reject, as far as 
possible, all systems of control, and compose, each 
man for himself, a code of devotion, morals, phi- 
losophy, and politics founded solely on reason, 
or what stands in his eyes as such. Le Diew 
de la Nature, la Providence, 0 Essence divine, 
vaguely brought in here and there, often as 
the witness and sanction of an act or opinion 
opposed to every idea of the attributes of the 
God of Revelation, is their sole acceptation of 
a deity, and even the authority and influence 
of this fantastic divinity is altered, modified, and 
limited according to the various circumstances or 
impressions of the individual who admits his, 
existence. 

Certain more or less lax notions of honour, of 
respect to personality, private or social positions, 
and individual claims and rights regulate the 
system of morals, and the light of each man’s 
peculiar judgment, clear or clouded, impartial or 
prejudiced, is alone accredited as his guide, oracle, 
and authority, before all and against all. 

Where no standard exists for the regulation of 
these points the result is, evidently, a series of 
the most extraordinary, of the most absurd con- 
tradictions and glaring contrasts, and this book 
may fairly be taken as a specimen of the prin- 
ciples and ideas of the school to which it belongs. 
Here are a few examples of the tone and style‘of 
the volume. 

‘But what,” says our authoress, speaking 
of the nature and designs of Providence, ‘‘are 
these designs ? Of what religions, of what philo- 

y we ask the secret? Alas, religions 
(all seem tty much alike to this strong- 
minded indy) have hitherto done nothing but. 
divert and charm the disquietude of the ima- 
gination by symbols and myths. Philosophical 
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systems have cheated the doubts of the 
spirit by meeting them with affirmative for- 
mulas. These are fallacious guides, which lead 
the traveller from height to height, promising 
him always a vast and complete perspective of 
the world until he arrives at those summits where 
the air is no longer respirable ; where the eye, 
rendered dizzy, sees nought but abysses above 
and below. Let us question common reason. 
She does not dazzle us with such marvellous 
promises ; she leads us not beyond ourselves (a 
most desirable conclusion, truly), she holds us 
back, and here lies her force within the true 
conditions of our being. 

‘Resignation, obedience, the first and the 
last words of sacerdotal wisdom ; the monotonous 
knell of the funeral bell that leads to the tomb, 
one by one, all our hopes, all our ambitions, all 
our dreams !” 

Some of the maxims .of the writer on the 
subject of morals are really of so startling a 
nature that we find it difficult to quote 
them to ears polite. We are told that 
what the lady calls platonic love, by which the 
context clearly proves she means feminine virtue, 
is ‘‘ une misére” at once deceitful and contemptible, 
a ‘‘subtilité de spiritualisme qui a pour principe 
un materialisme grossier.” 

A high-flown glorification of the disobedience of 
Eve, who, according to Madame d’ Agout, was not 
led into rebellion by any such motives as Scrip- 
ture and her descendants in general have attributed 
to her, but by a noble and most praiseworthy 
spirit of independence which led her to fly in the 
face of a tyrannical authority by a deliberate and 
thoroughly well-digested act of defiance, as a 
manifestation of her contempt of the easy depen- 
dant felicity, unworthy of the dignity of mankind, 
promised by a jealous and arbitrary Creator.as 
the reward of obedience, holds a conspicuous 
place in the book. 

Beside these aberrations of a reason intoxicated 
with vanity and self-sufficiency, we have passages 
of remarkable truth, justice, and philanthropy. 

Herself belonging to the aristocratic class, 
Madame d’Agout sees with a clear and impartial 
eye the defects, weaknesses, and errors, as well as 
the merits of this class especially in France, and 
traces to the former the nuility of its present 
position in that country. 

Her sympathies clearly lie the other way, but 
all her ideas on the subject of the rights, wants, 
es virtues, vices, and the means of 
redress to be adopted for the wrongs of the 
people are, if not very novel or original, at least 
practical, generous, and just. 


M.A. -P. 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
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Our readers will remember that the letters 
relating to Marie de Medicis, which we presented 
to them last week were addressed to Balthazar, 
afterwards Sir Balthazar Gerbier, the King’s 
Resident at Brussels. A protégé of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and high in favour with the King 
himself, he was personally known to and in 
correspondence with most of the leading men of 
his time. His correspondence is of the utmost 
interest, and contains many curious and valuable 
facts entirely new, but although Walpole assigns 
a considerable place to Gerbier in his “‘ Anecdotes 
of Painters,” little comparatively is authentically 
known respecting him. We are therefore of opinion 
that what we can glean from the documents in 
“Our State Paper Office” may be acceptable to 
our readers. 

We have, in the first place, a complete account 
ef his birth and parentage in a letter to Sir Francis 
Windebanke, Secretary of State to King Charles I. 
Here it is in his own words :— 

The now living Heralt of 
ai iateat Reh arom ot Deo of 
yeares since). Witnesses, my Father borne at Antwerpe, 
sonne of a Norman Knyght to his grand Father, married 
to Catharina de Laloe, daughter to Alonzo de Laloe, 
secretary of state unto go, lee 4 the 24, and her 
ao ph fe Be of = de Valdolid Heyg, 
stuart m0) Charles 
father a french man Py the masculin Bagh nett | 


by the Mother, so my selfe French by Father and Mother, 
who daughter in aire to the Lord Blanet in Picardie: all 
what can be said is that during the Masacre of Paris my 
Father and Mother Fledd, I being then in my Mother’s 
belly, who was brought forth att Middelbourgh, where I 
mane noe aboade since 5 yeares of age, and since 8 have 
bin in Gasconny travelled and lived in England since the 
Year 1617, having no depend of Hollanders, nor 
Rebells as these call them, all the parents I have in the 
Worreld from my Father and Mother’s side being eather 
in Portugall here and in France, of the House of Melun of 
Espinay, The Lanoy, Governor of Hulst att this side, 
many att Antwerpe where yett Houses w our armes; att 
Gant and in Flandres, w** to prove by Torimbes here all 
Bruxelles, and by the Ancient Armes of our famillies. 

He was master of the horse to the Duke of 
Buckingham, and accompanied him to Spain in 
1623, as also to France in 1625, when the Duke 
writes to. Sec. Lord Conway complaining of the 
ill-usage ‘‘his servant Gerbier” had met with. 
In 1627 the Duke of Buckingham sent him to 
Holland with instructions to treat with Rubens 
for a suspension of arms between the Seven 
United Provinces and the Catholic States, under 
the dominion of Spain ; both painters, they were 
enabled to meet without exciting suspicion. This 
negotiation, begun in Holland, paved the way for 
a peace between England and Spain, and Rubens, 
in consequence, was sent to England two years 
afterwards. 

The assassination of his patron in August, 
1628, caused him to petition the King for em- 
ployment abroad. ‘‘Hee gave up a request for 
his naturalisation, tooke his oathes before y* 
Lords, and payed his fees; but before his bill 
could be preferred to y* house of Commons the 
Parliament dissolved.” The following letter to 
Edward Norgate, Clerk of the Signet [written in 
January 1640] will show the especial dislike he 
had to be looked upon as a Frenchman and his 
- wish to be considered an Englishman. 

is allusions to painters and authors are curious : 


Brother Norgate,—I found shifting my papers a letter 
of y" of $8 Jany. Would willingly answeare unto all but 
it’s impossible, likewise to send flourishes of names, w** 
you can as well the papers may deserve. I am tormented 
againe w' paine, and doe not like it. I have observed 
you name me often Monsieur, and have don soe s ing 
unto his M-i'y of me, pray spare that word, for I could never 
endure it, since I was a Monsieur from my mother’s belly, 
for she was French indeed, and soe my grandfather was, 
but I had never their humours nor trickes. Iam hi 
tooth, and naile English, and by his Maj'* gratious favour 
what I am ; 

Thinke not on the conceit of — aor cutt in 
brasse, except you will transforme g gould into that 
mettall, you could not chuse but doe so except y* were a 
Painter living here, and in the course these are who sell 
—— and trade in ae: wa ‘iunsiiaiti ‘oii 

y spare y* paines of rayling ag* Painters for y* wi 
come short of that w they eS deserve; neither 
can you presume to expresse in few Epistles what Authors 
(who have made their worke to describe their trickes and 
capricios) could not sufficiently doe in large volumes; in 
a word, they are generally among the Roman Catholikes 
(where pictures are a maxime of religion), and an 
evill, and were it not for some or two yett left in the 
world supportable unto patient men, y* rest may deserve 
to be throwne into the Sea, and never to suffer that broode 
to trouble a well governed territory. I doe speake as I 
meane, and was ever of that opinion since I have known 
their trickes ; I have loved the art it’s true, but the world 
was deceived in me in my Lord Duke’s time, for God is 
my witnesse if I have not tould his Le? many and many 
times on the subject of paintings, that to much of one 

ing is good for nothing. 

Now lett me tell you as a true cordiall friend, never lett 
y* pen marke in letters what y" would not say of great 
men, who in the world are potent either of themselves, or 
soe made by others. I should be heartily sorry any of 
such letters were seene in w‘ you doe as unto a bosome 
friend expresse what you thinke of the world’s vanity. 
Its ordinary letters are viewed, and thi w*) said and 
written but in a merry speculatif humour taken for accus- 
ations, I remember that one coming on the State said, least 
speaking is best, while one starts out sustayned that 5 
and 3 was nine, a third man hearing this said it was but 
8; he gott a box on the eare w*> made nine said the 
party, in somma, speaking least is best, and writing little 

ett better. This take I pray, proceeding from the true 
eart of Y*, &c., B. GErnree, 


There is an interesting correspondence between 
him and the Lord Treasurer Weston previous to 
his leaving England, relating to the statue of 
King Charles I., now at Charing Cross, from which 
it appears that it was designed by the eminent 
sculptor, Hubert le Sueur, at a cost of 6007. to 
the famous Earl of Arundel. Walpole says the 
Howard family still possess the receipts. In 
May, 1631, he was appointed ‘‘ His Majesty's 
Agent at Brussels.” The following letter, written 
a few months afterwards to the widow of his 








patron, is a proof that he retained a lively sense 








of _ emg mS for the favours bestowed upon him 
by her late husband, and throughout his corre. 
spondence whenever the Duke’s name is mep. 
tioned, it is always with the most extraordinary 
respect and devotion. 

To the Duchesse of Buckingham, 

Madame, 

I cannot write by a Messenger who honoureth 
more the memorie of the best of Maisters then this Bearer; 
both his devotion and my duty I hope wilbe agreable to 
your desires: mine wilbe ever to meet some happy occa. 
sion whereby I may expresse how much I resent the 
obligations I have to your Grace. 

S* William Balfour will tell your Grace how the Queeng 
Mother doth and the changes of theise : I would it 
were sommer, and that yo" Grace would make a journe 
hether to see all. Is) still hope it, and to see the little 
Lord a t man. 

I thinke he intends to present two bookes to your Grace 
w* are worthy of a good hand, the letter of your’s isa 
continuance of joy to me, who takes the bouldness to pre. 
sent my wife’s humble service to your Grace, she is 
aproching againe the time of putting into this world 
Sone of your servants for soe they are all and I your 

race’s 


Brussels, most humble, most devoted, 
16 October 1631. and obliged servant, 
Stilo Angl. B. Gzrstzr, 


The ‘‘little lord ” was the posthumous child of 
the Duke of Buckingham, who was subsequently 
the second duke so well known in Charles II.’s 
time. 

The irregular payments “for his enterteyn- 
ment” were a source of great trouble to Gerbier. 
In July, 1636, he writes to the Earl of Holland 
that arrears are due to him to the amount of 
11007. ; that he is indebted at Brussels 2500/. ; 
and must have wherewith to subsist. ‘‘T have 
therefore now torn from my breast (w'* teares) a 
diamond box w I have worne on occasions of 
my audiences here, the sole marke left whose 
creature I was and shallever be. Y* Lo? knoweth 
the middle stone of the same, it cost 7000 
crownes; I sende the same w'* an expresse w' 
this passage to Mr. Sec. Coke, who knowes my 
debts, to profer the same to the King, who I 
beseech to accept the said box att his owne price, 
not doubting but his Maj‘y will have occasion to 
make use of the same for some present : I beseech 
y* Lo? once and once more to favour y™ humble 
poore servant's petition to move his Maj. please 
to accept the said Diamond box, and graunt an 
order for the payment.” 

He came to England in September, 1638, was 
knighted by the King at Hampton Court on the 
2nd of October, and returned to Brussels a few 
days after. He no doubt took advantage of this 
opportunity to press for the regular payment of 
“his enterteynment,” as there is a Warrant 
dated 30th October, 1638, to the Exchequer, 
‘for payment of 40s. per diem to Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier, Knight, his Mate* Resident w' 
the Cardinall Infanta in Flanders or his as- 
signes for his enterteynment from 15 Sept. 
last inclusive, dureing his ymployment in his 
Ma‘** said service, to be advanced from 3 
monthes to 3 monthes.” In September, 1639, wo 
find him writing to the Secretary of State, thank- 
ing him for having put the King in mind of his 
beaten touching the place of Master of the 

eremonies, which His Majesty was graciously 

leased to promise unto the Duchess of Bucking- 
eR that he should succeed to. He also alludes 
to the care he has had in the education of his 
sons, ‘*he cannot wish unto more then to see 
them hable to serve the best of Princes.” His 
instructions to Norgate are a curious evidence how 
very particular he was in the selection of a tutor. 

I must have a rationall creature free from y* durt of 
Scholes, one who knowes how to live in a family and in- 
doctrinate children, one who can th when occasions 
require, but such a one as is neither winebibber, Tobac- 
f'n ghey 10 make bares speike 66 tae, purpose as al 
Tutors on ht to doe if oak on one cannot found in 
England, I will write into France and Holland for one, 
for I must not see my three boyes for want of a 
teacher. Pray be sure that Mr. preferre not one 
who weares a gay ribban knott on his bever. I must have 
a zealous, well-tempered brain’d man not to old, but by 
noe meanes noe young man; like ing gave to Mr. 
Kipp ‘ere sent me this, who made me start att first sight, 
when I saw ee face inal ould gowne, as if he 
had rid post all the way in that tt. 

His eldest son “‘had all the exercises fitt for a 





gentleman, and may prove a rare mathematician 
as he speakes eight severall languages prompt—his 
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two other sonns (whereof one the King’s god- 
sonne) speake now neere foure severall languages.” 
These accomplishments were no doubt a powerful 
recommendation to the King; one of them was 
certainly employed by Charles I., and there is a 

nt of a fee of 6s. 8d. per diem., granted to 
Balthazar Gerbier for his attendance upon am- 
passadors and strangers. 

He now implores the ee to remove him from 
Brussels. Disputes with the Spanish Ministers 
at that Court rendered his employment there any- 
thing but pleasant. Windebanke also tells him 
that the Spanish Ambassador in London, De 
Onate, had pressed the King very earnestly for 
his revocation, but adds ‘‘ nevertheless you must 
not be discouraged seing you serve a gracious 
Master, and that values you much the better (I 
asseure you) for so ill an office don you most 
unjustly by such a malicious person. * * * I 
shall be allwaies carefull to advance for your 
benefit to the uttermost of my poore habilities.” 
He however, persists in his desire to be removed, 
enlists the Queen’s good offices for the advance- 
ment of his suit, and addresses the following 
letter to the King :— 

May it please your gactint Majestie,—I am informed 
(since the writting of my letter unto Mr. Tresorer S* 
Henrie Vane) that Van Malle hiere brags to have a letter 
of Henrie Tayler bearing that I shall be removed from 
hence to live in England as a cast horse, and this in con- 
templation of the Spaniards and theire affected, to be the 
victime of theire furie; and that the worreld should 
knowe theire power, to procure the disgrace of a faightfull 
servant. 

I have implored your Majte gratious favour to be 
removed from hence into France, in case itt may stand 
w* your Majt** service and pleasure to keepe a Resident 
theire besides the Extraordinary Ambassad: * * * I doe 
hope that your Maj*e will be of opinion that I should doe 
good service theire * * * Lett me not (I beseech i= 
Maj’) be recalled to remayne out of action * * * I doe 
most humbly beseech your Majte vouchsafe for the 
memorie of my Lord Duke, for my faightfull services, for 
y" Majte* honnor (w** is all what can be said in this 
worreld) to maintayne me hiere; or to remove me ina 
better place, for I have a heart to stand out against all 
the malicious of the w6rreld soe your Majt* hand favor- 
able unto me, ; 

Your Majties 
most humble, most obedient, 
most loyal subject, and 
most zealous, most obliged servant, 
Brussels, 35 June, 1640. B. GERBIER. 


In December, 1640, he again petitions both 
Houses of Parliament, in which he sets forth that 
his earnest desire of naturalisation still continues, 
that he hath publicly professed the true reformed 
religion since he was sixteen years old, and that 
since he is honoured by his Majesty in foreign em- 
ployment and known abroad, his posterity may 
not be unknown at home. His last letter from 


’ Brussels is dated 34 August, 1641, and in the 


October following we find him writing from 
“‘Bednall Green, near London.” The following 
remonstrance which Gerbier addressed to the 
King a few months before he left Brussels is ex- 
ceedingly curious in reference to the introduction 
of the trade of pawnbrokers into England. Lom- 
bards, as they were called, had already carried on 
a somewhat similar trade for nearly a hundred 
years, but Gerbier points out the improvements 
which he thinks are so necessary. 


To his most sacred Majestie 
The humble remonstrance of Sir Balthasar Gerbier 
tth —— his Resident wt y* Infant Cardinal at 

8, Ek 

_. Most humbly showeth, yt during his ten yeares 
Residency in Seis of Brusels hee hath (among y* 
other dutyes of a publike Minister) observed ye singular 
and generall benefitt w** accrues to all sort of people y* 
are in necessity by pawning whatsoever moveables they 
have either great or small to yt Mounts of Piety, whose 
establishment hath quite rooted out y* excessive abuses 
of Lacaherte and Brokers w*' infested age through 
ome y* partyes were not only o it by payment of 
heavy use, but did often lose aoe Penne it selfe by y* 
abhorred word forfait, if so bee yt pawnes were not re- 

deemed on the'r a) ted day. 
And whereas it is manifest yt by y establishment of y* 
said Mount Pieties in y* peleaeel Cittyes of ye Nether- 
ds, all people of what condition soever are presently 
releeved by pawning their moveable jewells and mer- 
chandises; and at expiration of y* dessigned time 
become possessors o' pram alg amg unlesse through 
not calling for them, they suffer to bee sould; and 
y‘ nothwithstanding y* saile, y* si use only 
abated) is returned to right owners; so y' uppon y*® 
matter tis all one as iff they had sold y« samme emselves ; 
whereby they are freed both from unlawfull and oppres- 
sive usury, practised by many, and also from y* un- 





christian exaction of forfaiture, wt» causes not only rume 
in y* temporall, but drives many to cursed courses. 

Y* Maj* most humble remonstrant thought it his 
bounden duty, in consideration of y* general good of his 
Maj — to represent this; that in case it may bee 
thought fitt to bee recommended to ye honourable Court of 
Parlament; and yt y* erecting of Mount Pietyes in 
England may bee approved, as greate good for y™ Maj 
subjects by yt honourable Court, as they are heere by all, 
and by their Lords Protectors whoe are both Spirituall 
and temporall ; y* Maj* most humble remonstrant (whoe 
will discover all its particularityes when hee shalbe coni- 
anded, and settle it in a right course by his directions) 
hopes y* his labour and industry shall not bee frustrated, 
when y® particularityes shalbee made publike. Etc*. 


On the 12th of November, 1649, his papers re- 
lating to the trial of the late King Charles I. 
were ordered by the Council of State to be 
examined. 

It is said that he became subsequently so 
reduced as to keep a school, that he fell into dis- 
grace at the Restoration, and died in indigent 
circumstances in 1667. A painter and a diplo- 
matist, the following verses written in con- 
sequence of his daughters having become humble 
suitors to the Infant Cardinal to save a poor 
Englishman from death, will show how far he is 
entitled to be be called a poet :— 


‘¢ Translation of French Verses : The Petition 
of five English Virgins to save an English souldier 
from execution.” 

I. 
Content to have seene Flanders and 
It’s glorious sunne, great Ferdinand, 
Affording love to every one 
Thy chine wee wish sweet Albion 
Where wee shall n’er forgetfull bee 
Flanders, of prayses due to thee. 


11. 
Nor shall wee of thyne, brave Prince, no lesse, 
Great Infant of these Provinces ; 

That as their Lord, thy brother 

All fire, all spirit, and all heart ; 

Whose powres into his image are 
Transferr’d; y™ to preserve from feare. 


11. 
Whose prosperous starre, wee wish our guide 
Whilst o’re y¢ sea our ship doth glide 

And that wee may, before wee part, 

Say, as yt Gods, thou gracefull art, 

In giving pardon for a Crime 

Common to soldiers of this time. 


Iv. 

Of a poore English, quite bereft 

Of sense, by drinke ; x to y® left 
Hand turn’d; himselfe having forgott 
Did that, w** (sooth) becom’d him not 
This unto that sweet sexe yt charmes 
Man to embrace her in his armes. 


v. 
And now desirous to drinke more 

Hee went about to enlarge his store 

And ravished from her faire hand 
Circling gold, y* nuptiall band ; 

Thinking yt nought restrain’d should bee 
But all things in communitye. 


vI. 
Thinking this wand’ring creature was 
Some Wood-Nymph, or some drinking Lasse, 
One that in ce lawes doth make 
And therefore now, would drinke no sacke 
Lov’d by y* English; but his offence 
To expiate, y* wine of France. 
Vit. 
For w** offence death’s horrour doth 
Besiege his soule and body both 
Heil and a hundred ponyards teare 
Him on all sides; his soule doth feare 
Least it bee brought to nothing shall 
In the grave no place of rest to all. 


VItt. 
Oh may wee see’m rid of these paines 
Oh may wee see’m divore’d from chaines 
Oh may wee his wish’d pardon read 
Writt on his front; and see him freed 
Out of his prisons darksome cell, 

In w* by his offence he fell. 


Ix. 
That as y* Vestall Virgins, wee 
Him from death’s labarynth may free 
By y* rich mercy of y* King 

is powre these Virgins had, w“ thing 
Antiquity recordeth hath 
For an example worthy faith. 


x. 
Content to have seene Flanders and 
It’s glorious sonne great Ferdinand 
As doe y* Gods, so in this place 
Wee wish hee may abound with grace 
In giving pardon for a crime 
Comon to soldiers of this time. 

xr. 
That we may say his glory is, 
Greater in giving life to this 





Poore English, y" in conquering France 
That wee which know’nt (sweet ignorance) 
If man an apple bee, or twyse 

That nath nor soule, nor voice, nor eyes. 


xml. 
May through the Princes mercy make 
One yt may make these lands foes quake 
Though but of meane descent hee bee 
As Aldring and his companye, 

As Jean de Weart and Stalhaus was 

As Speeren-ruyter and de Haes. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Tue Expedition has once more started : let us 
hope, for victory. In order to complete our chro- 
nicle of the story, we subjoin a communication 
which the author of the narrative of which we 
availed ourselves has addressed from Queenstown 
to the Times. 

**On a recent occasion I promised to lay before 
your readers what appeared to me to be the reason 
of the late failures, and the probabilities that 
existed either in favour of or against the ultimate 
success of the present undertaking. There is no 
more fitting opportunity for this task than the 
present time, when the squadron is again about 
starting, and when the practical experience of the 
recent attempts has placed in the most conspicu- 
ous light all the merits and defects of the cable. 
Before doing this, however, it is necessary to refer 
for a minute to the account of the Agamemnon’s 
cruise—an account written currente calamo, and, 
as your readers will easily believe, under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty and discomfort. 

‘*Tn perusing that narrative I find I have omitted 
one or two incidents which might have been worth 
recording, and on one occasion have been led into 


a nautical error, which made the danger of the’ 


Agamemnon appear much less imminent than, in 
fact, it really was. It was stated that, in the 
height of the great storm on the morning of the 
21st of June, when it became imperatively neces- 
sary that something should be done at once for 
the safety of the ship, after one or two unsuccess- 
ful attempts she was got round on the starboard 
tack. This is wrong. She never went round on 
the starboard tack at all, but when the attempt 
was made to wear her, fell off into the trough of 
the sea and became totally unmanageable. In 
this state she remained for a considerable time, 
and all that the most consummate skill, coolness, 
and daring could effect to extricate her was tried 
in vain. For the first time in their lives the 
officers found their experience was valueless—that 
the vessel was as helpless as a log upon the water, 
and that in the fullest and most painful signifi- 
cance of the term they lay at the mercy of one of 
the wildest storms that ever raged in the Atlantic. 
‘Three days after that the weather was calm, and 
Captain Preedy, mustering all the officers and men 
aft, expressed in plain and straightforward terms 
his sincere acknowledgments of the courage and 
coolness of all during the arduous time which they 
had with such difficulty survived. It was a grave 
fault of admission that this incident was not men- 
tioned sooner; but the bare facts of the cruise 
spoke enough for themselves as to the conduct of 
all; and who could have believed that after all 
that had been dared and done any shortcoming 
could ever beattributed to the crew? Your readers, 
then, may judge of the indignation and disgust of 
all on board the Agamemnon when, on their arrival 
at Cork, they learnt that the most injurious state- 
ments had been spread abroad from the Niagara 
regarding the conduct of the crew of the Agamem- 
non, to the effect that they had been panic-stricken 
during the storm, and that a marine had actuall 
gone mad from sheer terror. Englishmen wi 
know what value to attach to such a statement 
coming from such a source, yet nevertheless I 
feel bound, as an impartial witness, solemnly 
to declare that it is the most unfounded and 
most cruel calumny that ever was set a-foot 
against English sailors, even by those on board the 
Niagara. No mere words, however strong, can 
convey an idea of the fearful nature of that storm, 
and no expression of praise can do justice to the 
determined courage and coolness with which 
all on board the Agamemnon fought it hour by 
hour and day by day. On the morning of that 
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dreadful 21st of June, when the attempt to wear 
the ship had failed, and she lay in the trough of 
the sea, threatening to go down each moment, 
Captain Preedy, with Mr. Gibson, the first lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Moriarty, the master, and Mr. Libby, 
the second master, remained upon deck, holding 
on for their lives to the poop an with both hands, 
while Lieutenant Fitzmaurice was at his post in 
the bows in charge of the foremast ; Lieutenant 
Murray stood at the gengway amidships in charge 
of the mainmast ; and Lieutenant Robinson looked 
after the mizen. Of the three last named none 
knew the instant that the sea would not sweep 
them from their posts, for all on deck expected 
that with each terrific roll the masts would give 
way and overwhelm all. The watch were on deck, 
though coils of ropes, tons in weight, and the 
ship’s barge, were dashing madly from side to side, 
and from such things none but sailors could have 
escaped annihilation. The dangerous state of the 
masts was known to all, yet not a man hesitated 
to go aloft and lie out upon the yards, though they 
were whirled backwards and forwards through the 
air till the men could hardly hold on. Neverthe- 
less they remained there till the reefed foresail, 
which had blown out from the yard, was housed 
in and storm trysails were set, when another at- 
tempt was made to wear round her head, which 
failed like all the rest, and left her more helpless 
and more unmanageable than before. Thus mat- 
ters stood on the upper deck. On the lower deck, 
as I have said before, the coals had broken loose 
again, and there the warrant officers and watch 
below were in charge, endeavouring to secure 
things and trying to free the scuppers from the coal 
which choked them, and so let off the mass of water 
which was accumulating faster and faster, and bring- 
ing the ship down by the head more and more eac. 
minute. In the stoke-hole the men were working up 
to their knees in water, which every now and then 
washed up against the furnaces and scalded some 
severely with the steam ; while in the engine-room 
Mr, Brown, with all the officers and men, had 
literally to rush every minute into the mass of 
machinery in motion, dragging out the sacks and 
lumps of coal, which, in spite of all precaution, 
came thundering down, and which so covered the 
—- with coal slack that it seemed almost im- 
possible the engines should continue working. 
These scenes continued almost without the varia- 
tion of an incident, not for a time only, but 
for long, long weary hours—for hours after all had 
become so exhausted that it seemed impossible 
they could longer continue their efforts—for hours 
after the Niagara, though 2,000 tons larger, had. 
ceased to fight the storm, and was running before 
it with all the power of wind and steam. Yet 
during all this time on board the Agamemnon 
none left their posts, nor ate nor rested for an 
instant. Hopeful and collected, but without the 
least attempt to underrate the peril, officers and 
men faced every danger, as if quite aware of its 
extent and prepared to meet it In fact, those 
on board met the storm as they would have met 
an enemy, and determined to fight their ship 
against it till it went down under them. And it 
is of such a crew as this that the reports alluded 
to were spread about in Cork, and thence cir- 
culated through the kingdom. I sincerely trust 
that this total and unreserved contradiction may 
circulate yet more widely, and that if it should be 
destined that the Niagara is again to return first 
from this expedition any tales of the Agamemnon 
which may originate on board her may receive 
only the attention they deserve. 

**T observe that Messrs. Glasse and Elliot take 
some exception to my remarks on the last fracture 
of the cable, which they think ‘calculated to 
mislead the public and injure their reputation as 
manufacturers.’ Both these charges are absurd. 
The public were not misled by the facts under 
which the cable broke being stated in the most 
impartial and concise terms; and as to the second 
allegation, I believe firmly that Messrs. Glasse and 
Elliot’s reputation as wire-rope manufacturers 
could not be injured, for any person who is at all 
acquainted with that. branch of manufacture knows 
that, beyond all doubt, Glasse and Elliot are the 
first makers in the world, and that, if any wire 


rope of their making breaks at less than the strain 
it is calculated to bear, it is from a defect in the 
plan of the rope, and not from any fault occurring 
in its manufacture, There is little doubt but that 
such has been the case with the present Atlantic 
cable. From the day that its manufacture first 
commenced at Greenwich, I have again and again 
borne testimony in these columns to the accuracy, 
care, and skill with which the design given to the 
manufacturers was being carried out ; though on 
the same occasions I have never hesitated to 
express my belief that for the work it was 
intended to accomplish the rope was designed 
on a wrong plan. These opinions. have n 
strengthened and confirmed by seeing what 
has taken place during the late expedition, 
even when the attempts to submerge were made 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances, and 
when every step in the progress of the great 
undertaking was guarded with unremitting care 
and skill by those in charge on board both the 
the Agamemnon and Niagara. If what has now 
been done can be taken as any indication of what 
may be expected from future efforts, then, indeed, 
the chances against the present form of cable 
being safely submerged are so many and so strong 
as to leave no room for hope that this next 
attempt will result in anything more than fresh 
discouragement and injury to the system of sub- 
marine telegraphs generally. It will, however, 
be a most egregious piece of folly if any one, 
judging from those repeated failures, falls into the 
error of supposing that an Atlantic cable cannot 
be laid. With fair weather and a proper rope the 
scheme can be carried out with comparative ease, 
andat less than a hundredth of the expense and diffi- 
culty which have attended the construction of half 
our railways. With the present cable, however, it 
is quite a different matter. In the recent expedi- 
tion the first fracture took place on board the 
Niagara, but as this was caused by an oversight 
in the mechanism of the leading-on pulley, which 
was immediately rectified, and did not again 
occur, it ought not to be counted as among the 
chances against the success of the next attempt. 
The second break took place beyond all doubt at 
the bottom of the ocean, and how it was caused, 
or how it is to be guarded against for the future, 
is equally unknown. This aecident is beyond all 
doubt the most discouraging circumstance con- 
nected with the whole undertaking ; for if the 
conjecture is correct that the rope parted in conse- 
quence of its resting across a sharp ledge of rock 
in the bed of the Atlantic, a fatal blow is given to 
every future attempt, no matter with what kind 
of cable it is made. In fact, the only kind of 
cable whieh is suited for the work—a very light 
one—becomes, if this supposition of the rocks 
below is correct, the very one which could not be 
laid intact. I therefore prefer supposing that it 
arose from a defect in the cable itself, and for 
these reasons. 

‘The whole cable was originally made in two- 
mile lengths, and afterwards spliced together, so 
that in the 3,000 miles there exist no less than 
1,500 joints. Are all these joinings of the con- 
ductor to be relied on? and if not, is it not the old 
story that the strength of a rope is only the 
strength of its weakest part? Again, how many 
air bubbles can be found in the gutta percha 
which encloses the copper wire? When the first 
splice was made at the rendezvous one was found 
in the very piece where the joint was to be made, 
and immediately cut out. While the cable is pay- 
ing out the tension is so great that the outside 
spiral wires compress the tar out of it, as water 
would be wrung from a wet cloth. Out of 
how many bubbles is the air compressed in 
this manner, and, as the cable descends into 
the tremendous pressure of the Atlantic depths, 
does not the water gradually force its way 
in through the aperture thus left, till the cop- 
per conductor is reached and its insulation 
totally destroyed? On the voyage out to the ren- 
dezvous the indefatigable electricians on board 
the Niagara detected, while testing through the 
cable, a total break of continuity in the current, 
about 150 miles below the surface, of a main-deck 





coil. The exact spot was discovered, the cable 








uncoiled, and the piece cut out, when an examina- 
tion showed that the copper conductor had forced 
its way through the gutta percha and yarn cover. 
ing in such a :sanner as to touch the outside wires, 
and of course totally destroy its electrical con. 
tinuity. Such a defect was at once remedied, but 
the question naturally arises in how many places 
has the copper wire almost foreed its way through 
and yet remains so close to the yarn and outside 
wires that though its electrical condition is perfect 
while the cable is in a state of rest, its insulation 
is destroyed the moment the strain of paying out 
comes upon it?’ When such numerous reasons as 
these exist to show why a break might occur at 
the bottom of the sea, it is sad work to adopt such 
a hopeless suggestion as that natural obstacles 
exist in the bed of the Atlantic, about which no 
one knows anything, and therefore against which 
no one can possibly provide. The third and last 
break occurred, as your readers are aware, on 
board the Agamemnon, and no investigation has 
thrown any light upon the cause of this accident. It 
was, indeed, said at the time that the reduction in 
the speed of the ship had caused her to fall off from 
her course, and so brought a strain at an angle 
upon the rope over the stern wheel, which the 
dynamometer could not register, though the ten- 
sion was enough to break the wire. Such a mode 
of accounting for the mishap is, however, ridicu- 
lous, as the reduction in the speed of the ship 
was only from four and a-half knots to three knots 
per hour, and the evidence of all the officers of the 
watch on deck could be brought to prove that the 
ship’s head never altered by the fraction of a point 
from its proper course. The solution of the diffi- 
culty, therefore, is simply that it was a weak 
portion of the cable, and that it broke under a 
strain of less than one ton. Messrs. Glasse and 
Elliot's objection to this mode of accounting for 
the mishap irresistibly recalls to mind the defence 
of the Irishman, who, on his trial, argued that if 
the prosecutor could produce three witnesses who 
saw him steal his horse, he in turn could call a 
hundred who never saw him touch the animal at 
all. So with Glasse and Elliot, who in effect say 
to the public, ‘You may produce a piece of the 
cable which has broken at less than a ton, but we 
can show you another part which will stand more 
than three tons.’ But, as I have said before, this 
eminent firm need be under no manner of fear 
about their reputation as te the cable having given 
way under such slight tension, since all who know 
anything of the matter are quite aware that it is 
not their fault. The fault lies in the cable itself. 

“« Those connected with the undertaking on board. 
both vessels cannot entirely conceal that the rope 
is not fit for the work, and that fine wire cables, 
such as this, will not keep, but must be submerged 
as soon as possible after they are manufactured. 
The present cable has been made a year and a-half, 
and during that time, what with coiling and un- 
coiling, and water getting at it in many places, in 
spite of the tar and oil, and so rusting the wire 
from the inside, the efficiency of the whole has 
been most sadly deteriorated as a deep sea cable. 
For any water less than 1,000 or 1,200 fathoms it 
is still as fine a submarine wire as ever was made, 
and it would be admirably suited for the Red Sea 
line, or for one from Malta to Alexandria. During 
last autumn, while it was being uncoiled at Key- 
ham, it suffered so much from damp and casual 
wet that on its next examination very many miles. 
had to be cut away in parts where it was almost 
tusted through. It is quite true that some of these 
pieces were tested and resisted a strain of more 
than three tons, but on the other hand there 
were places so far gone as to be utterly worthless 
for any strain. The point of fracture where the 
cable broke from the Agamemnon showed unmis- 
takeable signs of rust inside the outer wires, 
though by no means to such an extent as would 
apparently account for the breakage. 

“1 have already said that, even if the present 
expedition results in a last and total failure, it 
should by no means be rded as a discourage- 
ment to the enterprise, though it should most 


decidedly teach future companies the necessity of 
having nothing further to do with a wire-covered 
cable for the Atlantic. In all other seas, where 


















‘ require no strain, or only one so slight as 


* be for deep sea work. 
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strength is necessary and no such tremendous 
depths of water exist, wire-ropes may not only be 
ood, but even requisite; but for the Atlantic 
nothing but the comparative infancy of the 
science of cable-laying will ever excuse the 
attempt having been made with such a description 
rope. 
“2 e precise cost of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company’s rope may not be known, but I think 
Tam not far — in saying that the company 
paid 427. per mile for the wire in its first state 
as it came from the gutta percha company’s 
works, and afterwards paid 507. per mile for 
having it sewed round with greased hemp yarn, 
and then enclosed in the strands of iron wire. 

“It is this second most unnecessary outlay for 
the wire which has made the chances against the 
success of the whole undertaking so many and so 
serious. While it was only:a wire covered with 
gutta percha and greased yarn it could easily have 
been payed out to any depth, but the brief tradi- 
tions of submarine telegraphy are all in favour of 
tremendous iron wire coverings, notwithstanding 
the lamentable loss of property which has re- 
sulted from the employment of such ropes in the 
Mediterranean. Therefore, with the Atlantic 
cable, it was said, ‘If the rope is not covered 
with wire, how will it be able to resist the strain 
of paying out ?’—quite forgetful of the fact that 
ot a rope, from its specific lightness, would 


that a man’s hand would suffice almost to 
check it. So the rope was covered with 
wire, its weight was increased, in fact, made 
greater than its strength; and thence arose 
the paying-out machines, the buoys, slip-ropes, 
hauling-in apparatus, and all the worthless and 
expensive lumber which has been foisted into what, 
under a different arrangement, should be one of 
the simplest mechanical operations. Once the 
rope was covered with wire, a difficulty was 
created for the engineers to overcome. A strain 
on the cable in paying out became absolutely 
necessary to prevent its sinking in a mass ; and, 
for the reasons I have shown, this fine wire cable 
has now become unequal in many places to bear 
the requisite tension of the machinery. In fact, 
all that the wire covering now effects is to induce 
the engineers to believe it will bear a strain half 
of which in many parts will break it. Wire- 
covered ropes for such very deep seas as the 
Atlantic are not only useless, but literally almost 
render such undertaking impossible. A short 
time since a specimen of submarine wire was 
made which seems to have met with the approval 
of all conversant with what a cable is or ought to 
It was a thin wire 
of copper covered with gutta percha, then 
coated over with greased yarn, and in 
enclosed in tarred gutta-percha, the weight 
of the whole only amounting to some five 
or six hundredweight per mile. The cost of such 
a wire, especially when the Gutta Percha Com- 
pany’s monopoly has ceased, ought not to be more 
than 302. per mile, or less than one-third of the 
cost of the Atlantic cable. Apart from the advan- 
tage which this would possess on the score of 
economy, there would be the additional induce- 
ment of its being quickly manufactured, while 
from its lightness such a ship as the Agamemnon 
could carry the whole 3,000 miles with greater 
ease than she now takes the half of the present 
coil. Such a rope could be run out at almost any 
‘speed, for not only would no strain be necessary, 
‘but it would not even be requisite to-pay it out by 
machinery. The machinery, for instance, could 
be worked by means of water-wheels on the outside 
of the ship, and the diameters of the wheels could 

so arranged as to pay out the cable at one- 
fifth or one-sixth faster than the speed of the 
vessel itself. By such an apparatus an unneces- 
sary waste of slack would easily prevented, 
while the very highest rates of speed would be 
most compatible with the safety of the rope. 

There are no new arrangements to record 
regarding the present ition, save that there 
18 every reason to believe the whole matter will be 


first serious loss will of necessity be the last, as 
there is now scarcely more than sufficient to 
accomplish the distance between Valentia and 
Newfoundland, allowing, of course, the usual 
margin for slack and waste. Of the 1,200 miles of 
wire on board the Agamemnon, 1,100 are stowed 
in the hold, and only 100 miles are now coiled on 
the = deck in place of the 240 miles lost. 
This change in the arrangement of the cable has 
made the process of submerging less dangerous, 
while the relief of the upper deck from a weight 
of 140 tons has, of course, Thad a considerable and 
most beneficial influence on the trim of the vessel 
itself. There seems scarcely any possibility of a 
recurrence of the same tempestuous weather 
which was so near proving fatal to the last expedi- 
tion, though, even if it should occur, the Aga- 
memnon is beyond all comparison better fitted to 
contend with it. She is, however, undermanned 
for her size and what she has to do,” 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—p— 
Paris, Wednesday. 
Tue literary circles are at this moment busily 
occupied in discussing a somewhat singular affair. 
Edmond About,—one of the most charming writers 
of the day, and who in an extraordinarily short 
time has contrived to make himself a brilliant 
reputation, not only in France but in Europe,— 
went to Rome a few months back, and he has 
since been contributing to the Monitewr under the 
title of L’ Italie Contemporaine a series of articles 
on the manners and customs of the present 
denizens of the Eternal City. Shrewd exceedingly, 
he does not, to used a Russian expression, allow 
himself to be ‘‘ engarlanded,” that is, to see things 
as people wish him to see them, not as they are ; 
witty and mocking, like all Frenchmen, he is ever 
disposed to turn everybody and everything into 
ridicule ; and flippant as any of his countrymen, 
he says all that he thinks fit to say without regard 
for consequences. His lucubrations about modern 
Romans therefore were naturally destined to make 
as much noise in Rome as three or four years 
since his book about Greece did in Athens. 
And they have fulfilled their destiny. Pope 
and cardinals, prelates and priests, and all, 
robed or lay, who are dependant on, or sympathise 
with, the ecclesiastical government, are indignant 
at the exceeding presumption of a writer in de- 
scribing men Saat things as they are, and even 
joking on them: whilst the many, and they 
are very many, enemies of that government, are 
in glee at seeing it and its ‘‘shown up” and 
quizzed. At the same time it must not be over- 
looked that M. About’s writing, clever though 
undoubtedly it is, would not have created all this 
sensation, had it not appeared in the official organ 
of the French government, the Moniteur. Insertion 
in the Moniteur not only secures it a multitude 
of readers in other countries as well as in France, 
but gives it a sort of political character. And 
this is why it has exasperated the papal govern- 
ment. Accordingly, the pope’s nuncio in this 
city has been instructed to complain formally to 
the French cabinet of the articles; and the 
official journal of Rome ‘has been made by the 
papal government to insert this singular para- 
graph: ‘The relation which exists between 
these articles and contemporary history is 
precisely that which prevails between ex- 
aggeration, falsehood, calumny, and truth!” 
Such is the incident which is occupying the atten- 
tion of our literary circles. It is curious enough 
certainly, but it is easy to see how it will end as 
far as regards Rome. As the French government 
can have no intention of offending the pope and 
his ministers, it will cause About to modify his 
tone in future lucubrations; and if he declines, 
his lucubrations will cease to appear in the 
Moniteur. People, however, speculate as to what 
About will do. Some think that he will whine 
mea culpa, and demand to be purified with holy 
water; others that he will fling up his engage- 
ment on the Moniteur with disgust, and will 
write a damaging book against papacy. The 





decided one way or the other early in August next. 
In case of any accident occurring to the cable, the 


course which literary honour dictates, every 


The learned and witty M. Babinet, of the 

Institute, in a note addressed to one of the leading 

journals, asserts that people are altogether mis- 

taken in supposing that the comet recently dis- 

covered at Florence, and seen several times since, is 

that of Charles V., the return of which after an 

absence of upwards of three centuries astronomers 

have for some years been calculating on. M. Babi- 

net says that the two cannot be ike, since the 

course of one is easterly, and of the other westerly, 

and that their perihelions differ. 

I see that an lish girl of the name of 
Thompson has gained a prize in: singing at the 
Conservatoire. is establishment is ‘the great 
musical and singing school of the government, 

and is one of the most renowned in Europe, so 
that a prize obtained at it is a voucher of high 
artistic excellence. I think the success of our 
countrywoman worth noting, because it is a proof 
that the reproach which continentals, and espe- 
cially the French, so often address to us, that we 
are totally unfitted to acquire distinction in the 
fine arts, is utterly unfounded. We are already, 
in fact, the equals of the French and Germans in 
painting and sculpture, and there is no reason 
why we should not be their equals in music and 
singing also. Only let us try ! 

he poor theatres are struggling on as 
well as they can, but as usual at this 
season the public stand aloof from them. 
The Porte St. Martin nevertheless has had 
the courage to bring out a new Piece, entitled 
Jean Bart. Of course that nautical personage is 
the hero of it, but it deals less with his exploits 
than with certain conjugal woes which it seems 
he endured. In a literary point of view the play 
is flat, stale, wearisome, and stupid ; but its last 
scene contains a tolerably clever imitation of a 
huge ship of war in the act of fighting, and 
that is a thing which landsmen like ; and so the 
piece may have a run. By the way, during the 
last two years ships at sea have been very popular 
here; the Porte St. Martin has had one, the 
Ambigfi has had one, the Cirque has had one, the 
Gaité has had one, the Grand Opera has had one, 
and so, too, if my memory does not deceive me, 
has the Opera Comique; but of all these ships, 
the largest, the best decorated, and the best 
variegated is, it appears, that which is now 
figuring with Jean Bart for its commander. 

Some months back a movement of what was 
rather pompously called ‘‘literary and dramatic 
decentralisation ”’—that is, causing the great pro- 
vincial towns to vie with Paris in the production 
of original works—was commenced, and it re- 
ceived the support of many influential men, 
because it was thought that it would have the 
effect of augmenting immensely the demand for 
new works, and would thereby enable authors of 
note to increase their incomes, and give authors 
of no note the chance of making their way. But, 
contrary to expectation, the provincial towns 
have thought right to display Draconian rigour 
in judging of the pieces submitted to them. Mar- 
| seilles, for example, has condemned without 
| mercy a new drama of the elder Dumas; Rheims 
has hissed a comedy by Emile de Girardin ; Rouen 
has yelled down an opera by somebody, whose 
name I forget ; and quite recently, Baden-Baden, 
which is a quasi French town, has summarily con- 
demned a new opera by Boieldieu, and a new 
comedy by one of the smartest light litéératewrs 
of the day—Amedée Achard. The consequence 
of all this will be, that the ‘* decentralisation” 
scheme will certainly be abandoned. The pro- 
vincial towns at best could have given only a local 
celebrity, since Paris would probably not have 
thought itself bound to ratify or even to examine 
their judgments ; but when, instead of encourage- 
ment, those towns deal out to authors arrogance, 
insult, and contumely, they can hardly expect 
new works to be submitted to them. [Thank the 
fates, no such liberties are now permitted to 
lish audiences. On the play bills of Elliston’s 
time we have read, that ‘‘in deference to the 
opinion of the public, the Fisherman’s Hut (or 
eel the disliked piece might be) is with- 
drawn.” Now, the manager settles whether a 





| literary man will see. 


piece shall run or not, and the unfortunate 
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public, which has uo organ of criticism to aid it, 
must either deprive itself of its amusement, by 
staying away, or go and be bored with the repeti- 
tion of pieces of which everybody is weary. ] 








SCIENTIFIC. 


—e— 


Society oF ArTs.—FINANCIAL PrizE Essay. 
—Mr. J. T. Danson, Fellow of the Statistical 
Society ; Mr. Charles Neate, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford ; and Mr. 
Jacob Waley, Professor of Political Economy in 
University College, London, the adjudicators ap- 
a by the Council of the Society of Arts, 

ave reported that they have unanimously selecied 
the Essay marked E. C. S., as deserving the award 
of the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas, placed 
in the hands of Council by Mr. Henry Johnson. 
As the Council are not meeting at this season 
of the year, the Chairmen, in the presence of the 
Secretary, has opened -the envelope bearing the 
above motto, and declares that the successful 
author of the Essay is Mr. Edward Capps, 7, 
Cheshunt-terrace, Grange-road, Bermondsey. 





Roya. Society or LirERATURE.— Wednesday, 
May 21, 1858: Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., m 
the Chair: Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘‘On the 
Recent Researches conducted at Carthage, by the 
Rev. Nathan Davis,” in which he pointed out 
the great success that Mr. Davis had met with in 
his excavations on this interesting site, and de- 
scribed the valuable monuments he has sent 
home, and which are now deposited in the vaults 
of the British Museum, where they cannot be 
seen by the public. Mr. Vaux stated that, during 
the whole of his labours Mr. Davis had been 
most actively supported by Lords Clarendon and 
Malmesbury, the late and present chiefs of the 
Foreign Office. The following gentlemen were 
elected honorary members of the Society : Mr. 
Van der Weyer, the Belgian Minister ; Professor 
Owen, F.R.S. ; Professor H. H. Wilson, Professor 
of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford ; Edward 
William Lane, Esq., the translator of ‘Fhe 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ;” Max. Miiller, 
Esq., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Taylorian 
Professor of Modern Languages at Oxford, 





Royal AGRICULTURAL SoclETy.—This society 
brought its twelfth annual show, at Chester, to a 
close on the 28rd instant. The numbers of animals 
exhibited were as follow :—Cattle: 155 short- 
horns, 69 Herefords, 37 Devons, 48 of other 
breeds ; total, 309. Horses, &c.: For agricul- 
tural purposes, 114; roadsters and drags, 15; 
other horses, 94 ; total, 223. Pigs : 74 of large 
breed, and 102 of small ; total, 176. Sheep : 106 
Leicesters, 108 Southdowns, &c., 137 long wools, 
331 of other breeds and extra stock ; total, 682. 
By railway were received 824 trucks, laden with 
implements and live stock, and all without acci- 
dent. The attendance of visitors at the show 
considerably exceeded that of any former year, the 
total number being nearly 60,000, and the admis- 
sion fees amounted to over 6,100/. Thursday and 
Friday were the chief days the public attended. 
On the former day, when the charge was 2s. 6d., 
the number was 24,790; and on the latter, when 
the charge was 1s., 27,726. Five hundred noble- 
men and gentlemen sat down to the annual 
dinner, which took place on Thursday afternoon. 


the chair, and amongst the company present were 
the Count de Platen, the Swedish Ambassador ; 
Lord Ashturton, Duke de Malakhoff, the 
—— of Westminster, the Right Honourable 
W. Gladstone, M.P., R. Milward, ty 
J. Banks Stanhope, Esq., M.P. The Right 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P., made the 
speech of the day, in proposing ‘‘ Prosperity to the 

yal Agricultural Society.” He said they had 
entrusted him with the charge of proposing to the 
company that they should drink—what every 
man would drink with the utmost satisfaction 
and joy—‘‘ Prosperity to the Royal Agricultural 


upon its brow, the whole of its claims to an 
enthusiastic reception. A society founded under 
the highest auspices—a society which united in 
its support every class of the community, and 
which, therefore, was itself amongst the efficacious 
means of exhibiting to the world that union of 
class, without which there was no strength in any 
community, and with which every community 
was irresistible and indestructible. This society, 
so founded, and so combining the universal suf- 
frages of the country directed to this purpose, was 
one for promoting the most essential and the most 
vamntelile among all the arts that furnished 
materials for the industry of man. Whatever 
else might come, whatever else might go, this at 
least they knew, that no vicissitudes of time or 
change could displace agriculture from the 
position it had ever held from the first date of 
the generations of man until the last day and the 
“crack of doom” itself. He took it that it was 
of the utmost importance to agriculture that 
they should have the means of recording its 
ascension or its decline. They must not suppose 
that because it was an ancient art, and had 
been pursued in the simplest forms, that it was, 
therefore, otherwise than an art, which of all 
others, perhaps, afforded the most extensive ng 
and the largest sphere of ware age to the 
powers of the human mind. And it was most 
essential,—if, indeed, it were true, as true it was, 
that a large part of the national welfare hung 
upon its prosperity,—it was most essential that 
they should have the best means of comparing 
its state in one year with its state in another ; of 
recording, for future caroenngney, the progress 
that had been achieved in the past ; and if per- 
chance the time should come when, in any one of 
its myriad branches of enterprise, some partial 
failure should be experienced, that failure should 
be noted at the first moment when it became 
visible, in order that some measure might be 
devised which might lead to that failure being at 
once repaired. It might be truly observed, that 
this illustrious institution appeared to meet and 
to supply the greatest inherent want of agricul- 
ture. If they looked to the case of manufactures, 
it was their nature to collect themselves in enormous 
masses, amongst great centres of industry; if 
they looked to commerce, incessant communication 
between every part of the commercial system 
of the country was the very vital air which it 
breathed, and was inseparable from commercial 
development. But with agriculture the case was 
different, for, on the contrary, its nature was to 
be gathered round local centres, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, had little or no connection 
with one another. Agriculture was comparatively 
an isolated art, and therefore it might follow, 
under given circumstances, that many parts of the 
agriculture of a country were languishing in 
various quarters of that country, simply from 
want of knowledge of the progress which had been 
achieved in other portions of the land. There- 
fore, if he was right in saying that this was the 
besetting danger and difficulty of agriculture, was 
it not true that the society whose festival they 
commemorated that day had by the very principle 
of its constitution attempted effectually to supply 
that want? Its business was to bring Ae: od 
the men and the minds of all portions of the 
country : the stocks of Devon and the horses of 
Suffolk, the various products of every portion 
of England were exhibited in the yard that 

day, and the agriculture of England, through the 

means mainly of that society, was rapidly attain- 

ing to having but one heart and one mind, and 

one common pulse to cause the circulation of the 

vital fluid throughout the whole system—one 

common stock, into which everything that skill, 

that industry, that intelligence, and that capital 

had achieved in every single part of the country 

made the common property of every other portion 

of the land. He pointed out another reason why 

he ventured to feel a sentiment of gratitude 

towards those who in this matter gave agricul- 

turists the benefit of their instruction. If they 

took the trade of the farmer, it appeared to him 

to be distinguished from all other trades, not in 





Scciety.” This was a toast that carried, written 


made upon a man’s mental powers. _In point of 
fact, if they were to regard the farmer as ay 
isolated man, he had got to struggle with 
everything, and he ought to understand the whole 
universe in which he lived, and almost eve 
science that belonged to the entire range of knoy. 
ledge. He ought to be profound in meteorology— 
he ought to be a consummate chemist—he ought to 
have such a knowledge of the breeds and history 
of animals as scarcely a life could acquire—he 
ought to be a mechanist of the first order ; and, 
in point of fact, there was no end to the accom. 
plishments which the individual farmer, to he g 

ood farmer, if he stood alone, ought to possess, 
ie considered that the farmer required far mora 
ability than that required, for the purposes of 
ordinary trade. It was most desirable, although 
not possible, that every farmer should be a pro. 
found mechanist, a profound chemist, and an ac. 
complished meteorologist, and the possessor of all 
those other arts which it was desirable he should 
know. A pretty good knowledge of some he 
might attain through practice, but he could not 
attain the accomplishments essential for the safe 
working of his business. What was he to know 
of the power of his machines? Did not the com. 
parative value of machines turn often upon 
matters of the nicest calculation? What was he 
to know of the analysis of soils? What of the 
manures he was to employ? Here again came 
in the Royal Agricultural Society to his assist- 
ance. The society applied to the machines 
offered to them for their patronage the severe 
tests of science; it applied to the manure with 
which the farmer was to fertilise the ground, that 
searching analysis which enabled them to know 
with what materials they were dealing, and, in 
point of fact, it enabled them in general to pursue 
the arduous path of improvement under safe 
guidance, and guarantees of knowledge which no 
single individual could possess, but which this 
society amassed and accumulated and brought to 
the door of every man, and placed it there at his 
disposal. He attributed the success of the society 
to the admirable feature in its constitution and 
machinery—the spirit of  aerige d and fair play 
which attended the whole of its proceedings, 
Everything it did was done above board, and in 
the face of day ; and as it had been admitted on 
all hands that they had given to the society a 
welcome worthy of its object, he asked them now 
to give a similar welcome to the toast he had to 
ropose—‘‘ Prosperity to the Royal Agricultural 
Society.” (Loud applause.) 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE, Batu. — The 
members of the Institute assembled in the City of 
Bath on the 20th instant, at the Guildhall. The 
subjects investigated were history, antiquities, 
and architecture, each forming a distinct section. 
The duties of local secretaries were undertaken by 
W. H. Breton, Esq., the Rev. H. M. Scarth, 
W. Sandford, Esq., and C. E. Davis, Esq., the 
whole of whom laboured most assiduously to pro- 
mote the success of the meeting, in conjunction 
with the Mayor. The temporary museum of the 
Institute, in the committee-room at the Assembly- 
rooms, reflected great credit on those who contri- 
buted to it. The articles furnished were not only 
large in number, but the majority of them ex- 
tremely rare, curious, or artistic; the whole 
arranged with great taste and judgment by C. 
Tucker, Esq., F.S.A., the curator of the Institute. 
The walls were hung with pictures, and rubbings 
from brasses in the churches of Banwell, Becking- 
ton, &c., Somersetshire ; of Mere, Wiltshire ; and 
of Alveston, Gloucestershire. The opening meet- 
ing was held at the Guildhall at two o'clock. The 
attendance was numerous, Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, President of the Institute, occupied the chair. 
After an eloquent speech from the noble Chair- 
man, some of the members of the Institute visited 
the temporary museum at the Assembly-rooms, 
but the larger number proceeded, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. C. E. Davis, to examine the antiquities 
of Bath. The evening meeting was held at the 
Literary and Scientific Institution, and was 
largely attended. Section of Antiquitics.—In this 





the less but in the greater amount of demand it 


section, Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., presided, 
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onl r read was by Mr. Jefferies, on 
ae The banquet of the Institute took 
lace in the evening at the Guildhall, and was 
attended by a large and brilliant company, 
numbering about 130. Thursday was devoted to 
an excursion to the ruins of the far-famed Abbey 
of Glastonbury. The Great Western Railway 
Company offered to provide a special train for the 
accommodation of the Institute, if 120 persons 
would undertake to go the trip. As this number 
could not be obtained, the excursionists were 
obliged t~ content themselves with the ordinary 
trains, by which much time was lost on the road, 
and the opportunities of inspectin the antiquities 
of Glastonbury much curtai ed. The excursionists 
left Bath at nine in the morning, and arrived at 
their destination about a quarter past twelve. 
There was no meeting in the evening. On Friday 
the morning was devoted to the reading of various 
papers in the Historical, Antiquarian, and Archi- 
tectural sections. In the Historical Section the 
chair was taken by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. The 
first paper read was ‘‘On the Growth of the City 
of Bath, with reference to its buildings and 
Population,” by Mr. J. P. Russell, Librarian to 
the Literary and scientific Institution. After 
which a paper, which was illustrated by some 
beautiful drawings by Mr. H. V. Lansdown, was 
read by J. H. Markland, Esq., D.C.L. It was 
on “The Domestic Architecture of Bath at 


. Different Periods ;” and we shall endeavour to find 


space for it in our next publication. Mr. 
Markland received a vote of thanks at the 
close of his interesting paper, and was followed by 
Mr. H. V. Lansdown, who read an account ‘Of 
houses in Bath formerly inhabited by men of emi- 
nence,” which was likewise illustrated with some 
elaborate drawings, the production of the lecturer. 
Section of Architecture.—A paper in this section 
was afterwards read by Mr. Freeman, on 
“‘Malmesbury Abbey.” Saturday: Castle Coombe 
and Malmesbury. — The members left Bath 
by the ordinary up-train, at 9°10 a.m., having 
taken their tickets for Chippenham. Monday : 
The carriages left the Reception-room at 9 A.M. 
for the following route: English Coombe—the 
best portion of Wansdyke ; Newton St. Loe and 
Newton Park, Stanton Bury, Stanton Drew; 
where luncheon was provided for the party. The 
route on the return was the Maes Knoll, Queen 
Charlton, and Keynsham. Tuesday, July 27: 
The annual meeting of members of the Institute 
took place at the Assembly-rooms, for election of 
members and business of the society, at 10 o'clock, 
and the general concluding meeting at 12 o'clock. 








FINE ARTS. 
—- oe 


Art ty PARLIAMENT.—In consequence of the 
statement of Mr. Disraeli (noticed in the Literary 
Gazeite of July 17), that it was the intention of 
the Government to resume possession of that por- 
tion of the National Gallery now occupied by the 
Royal Academy, and to devote the building exclu- 
sively to the National Collection of pictures, anotion 
seems to have got abroad that all the national 
collections—including a portion at least of the 
pictures at Hampton Court—are to be transferred 
to Trafalgar Square. On Monday evening Govern- 
ihent was interrogated on the subject, and Lord 
Derby promptly declared that to remove any of 
the pictures from Hampton Court would be a 
great mistake. We may add that the Sheep- 
shanks’ collection, another of those specially 
named as to be transferred to the National 
Gallery, was accepted by the Government on the 
express understanding that it was to be kept at 
Kensington; it is hardly likely therefore that 
during the donor’s life at least it will be removed 
from that locality. As regards the general ques- 
tion Lord Derby stated, much as the leader of the 
other House had stated before him, that ‘‘the 
question of providing new and fitting accommo- 
dation for the exhibition of the various treasures 
of Art possessed by the country would occupy the 
immediate attention of the Government as soon as 
they were relieved from the pressure of par- 
liamentary business.” The same evening, on the 


motion of Lord Lyndhurst, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to devise means during the recess for 
protecting the copyright of pictures, and for pre- 
venting the sale of fraudulent imitations of the 
works of living artists—a great and growing evil. 
The Wellington Monument gave rise to an ani- 
mated debate in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday evening. Having by a vote of the House 
20,0007. to expend upon a monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the memory of the Great Duke, 
the then Commissioner of Works, Sir William 
Molesworth, invited in 1854 four of the leading 
sculptors, Gibson, Baily, Foley, and Maro- 
chetti, to send in designs. Gibson and Marochetti 
declined to compete: the designs of Baily and 
Foley were not approved. It was generally 
expected that the commission would now be given 
to a certain fortunate sculptor. Sir Benjamin 
Hall, however, disappointed expectation by 
throwing it open to unlimited competition. The 
first prize was awarded to Mr. Marshall, but the 
exhibition of the models at Westminster Hall was 
a sad damper to the public enthusiasm. The 
feeling was universal that the erection of either of 
the designs on the site indicated would be a great 
public misfortune. When Lord John Manners 
succeeded Sir B. Hall, he resolved, like his 
colleagues with their political measures, neither 
wholly to adopt nor wholly to throw over the 
work of his predecessor. He would not have the 
site fixed upon, he would not have the premiated 
design—and so far he no doubt resolved wisely. 
But then having fixed on a new site he proceeded 
to fix on one of the non-premiated designs, and 
not feeling quite satisfied with it or with the 
artist’s ability to execute it, he associated a com- 
mittee of two architects and a sculptor with the 
sculptor of the selected design, to make such 
alterations and modifications in it as they might 
deem advisable. Happily the matter has been 
brought so distinctly under public notice that 
such a scheme cannot be carried into execution 
without undergoing some more searching ordeal 
than the approval of the Chief Commissioner. In 
the House the Ministry secured a majority, which 
leaves the settlement of the matter still in the 
same hands, But the majority was only obtained 
by Lord John Manners pledging himself that the 
execution of the work should not be proceeded 
with until a fair opportunity had been afforded of 
forming some idea of its effect by the erection of a 
model on the proposed site. His lordship gave 
further evidence of his flexibility, and also of his 
peculiar notions of Art, by declaring that ‘‘ if it was 
considered that some other sculptor would better 
execute the principal figure, he was quite willing 
that such a course should be taken.” But would 
the ‘‘fortunate” author of the design be quite 
willing that another sculptor should be em- 
ployed to execute his principal figure? or, even 
if he were, would a sculptor of any standing be 
found willing to execute a figure designed by 
a sculptor incompetent to execute it? What 
patchwork composition is it that is proposed 
to be thrust upon the country! If we are to 
have a national monument let us get the best 
man we can to execute it, but then let him 
execute it on his own responsibility and by 
his own hands. Of the sculptor of the selected 
design, be it most clearly understood, we would 
not utter a word in disparagement. He is a young 
man, and his design is of its class a meritorious 
one. But to that class we have a strong dislike, 
and we regard this particular example of it as 
having a special unfitness for the site. It is un- 
doubtedly a very pretty specimen of twelfth-cake 
composition — gingerbread architecture, arches, 
&c., forming the base, and far up aloft a bronze 
rider on a bronze horse. Now, recollecting that 
we have not yet succeeded in erecting a satisfactory 
equestrian statue in the metropolis (the Hardinge 
statue is gone to Calcutta), we should regard with 
some trepidation a proposition for the erection of 
another even in one of our public squares or 
leading thoroughfares ; but when we hear that we 
are actually about to have a great brazen horse 
set up in a Christian church as a mark of the 
national taste and piety, we confess that we are 








in utter dismay. Our only hope is that as Lord 











John Manners was convinced by putting a model 
clock face on the Marble Arch that too glaring an 
incongruity might render a work of art ridiculous, 
he will, when he sees the actual image of the 
horse and his rider towering above the Venetian 
arcades, feel that both one and the other are 
grievously out of place in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
whether it be regarded as a Christian church or 
the masterpiece of our greatest English architect. 





LITERARY AND ARTISTIC CopyriGHT CoNGRESS 
AT BrussELs.—A circular has been issued, signed 
by some of the most distinguished and respectable 
Belgian men of letters: and artists, convoking a 
Congress at Brussels, to meet on the 27th of 
September next, in order to take into considera- 
tion the state of literary and artistic property, and 
to deliberate upon the means of preparing for a 
general international copyright law. The address, 
with which this circular opens, sets forward the 
advisability of securing equal rights of copyright 
for authors and artists in all parts of the civilised 
world. It repudiates at the same time all appear- 
ance of any attempt at interference with the 
established law-givers of the various governments, 
declaring that the promoters of the scheme are 
desirous only of preparing the way for future legis- 
lation ; and, although it advocates changes in the 
fiscal arrangements of different countries, in order 
to facilitate the transmission of literary and 
artistic property, it expressly excludes the ticklish 
point of police regulations relative to literary 
works. The questions that follow the address, 
and upon which the deliberations and votes of 
the Congress are demanded, are of an eminently 
practical nature, bearing in a very sensible manner 
upon the subject of deliberation, although some 
of them seem likely to come under the category of 
‘vexed questions.” The deliberations of the 
Congress are to be held in the public hall of the 
** Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres, et des 
Beaux-arts de Belgique ;” and future circulars will 
set forth the more detailed regulations of the 
meetings, which are to last some days. It may 
be surprising to find Belgium, so long the pirate 
of French literature, thus standing forward as the 
advocate of a general copyright legislature to sup- 
port literary and artistic oe a but it is a 
step in a right direction, which might be advan- 
tageously encouraged to the credit and reputability 
of other nations feeding so largely on reprints. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—~— 

Her Masnsty’s TuHEatre.—The ‘Cheap 
Nights” have been going on prosperously, but 
there is nothing new to record. On Tuesday 
night, in the T’rovatore, Mdme. Alboni was taken 
suddenly ill, and lost the use of her voice entirely, 
after singing ‘‘Stride la vampa” in her best 
manner. An apology was made for her, which 
the public (remembering that Alboni never 
‘*shammed” indisposition) received in the most 
courteous manner; and the remainder of the 
opera was performed ‘‘sans” Azucena. This 
considerably lessened its attraction from a purely 
vocal point of view. 





Royat ITALIAN OpERA.—We cannot pretend 
to give a decided opinion about the performance of 
Don Giovanni, which took place at the Royal 
Italian Opera on Thursday evening, in presence of 
one of the most densely crowded audiences ever 
assembled within the walls of a theatre. The 
circumstances were peculiar. Sig. Mario played 
Don Giovanni, Sig. Ronconi, Leporello, for the 
first time ; and the music of each character being 
inconveniently low for its representative, certain 
transpositions, and even more important changes, 
were indispensable. The task of accommodating 
Mozart’s music to the capacities of the above- 
named gentlemen devolved upon Sig. Alary, a 
professor of singing, and composer (among other 
things equally uninteresting) of an opera en- 
titled Le Tre Nozze. On the whole we can- 
not compliment Sig. Alary on the result 
of his labours. ©Transpositions were no doubt 
inevitable, though hardly to such an extent 
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as has been thought expedient.* For these, 
moreover, Sig. Alary may plead a ready 
excuse. Nor was it possible, Sig. Mario being 
set down for Don Giovanni, to do anything less 
than re-model the whole of the recitatives. But 


against such liberties as are taken with the over- | 


ture, the duet, ‘‘ La ci darem la mano,” the quartet 


good taste; as also against the very clumsy 
expedients by means of which Sig. Alary 
has joined together his patchwork in the fist 
scene of the opera. We presume the “job” was 
confided to an Italian on the pretext that Italien 
musicians are better skilled in the art of writizg 
for voices than those of other nations. If so, 


is allotted to Sig. Mario—both in the recitatives 
and the concerted music whieh Sig. Alary has 
found it requisite to doctor—is essentially un- 
vocal, and, still moré strange, ill-suited to the 
singers means. This, from one to whom the 
work was entrusted on account of superior know- 
ledge and experience, is inexplicable. The fact, 
however, that the composer of Le T're Nozze did 
not shrink from a task which the composer of Eli, 
resolutely and in the most honourably artistic 
spirit, had declined, might in some measure 
account for even graver delinquencies. It is, 
—_ consolatory to reflect, that, while Mozart 

materially suffered by the ordeal through 
which his unequalled opera has been made to 
pass, Sig. Alary has gained more obloquy 
than honour. The only winner, indeed, in the 
long run is likely to be Mr. Gye. 

With regard to the execution generally, a word 
or two must suffice for the present. We are in- 
clined to believe that when Sig. Mario has 
thoroughly familiarised himself with the part, he 
will be an admirable Don Giovanni, On Thurs- 
day, although there were many exquisite points in 
his singing—and especially the serenade (in which 
he was encored)—it was very unequal. As much 
may be said of his acting, which, while invari- 
ably marked by intelligence, was at the same 
time often nervous and restrained. How splen- 
didly he ‘‘looked” the character we need scarcely 
insist. About Sig. Ronconi’s Leporello there 
cannot, we think, be two opinions. Finely 
conceived throughout, it is full of genuine 
humour and originality, and only wants maturing 
to become inimitable. The music, though too 
low for Sig. Ronconi, is less intractably so than 
for his companion,—so much less so, indeed, 
that Sig. Ronconi sings the ‘‘Catalogue-Song” 
(‘‘Madamina”) in the proper key, without. alter- 
ing a single pone. § or omitting a single note. 
Moreover, this excellent comedian must be praised 
for rejecting every temptation to buffoonery in the 
last scene, which is made doubly effective by such 
well-considered reserve on the part of one who 
exercises so despotic a control over the risible 
faculties of his audience. 

Of the rest we have only space to add, that Mdme. 
Bosio (Zerlina) sang ‘* Batti, batti,” and ‘‘ Vedrai 
earino” with perfect taste, and was encored in 
both ; that a similar compliment was paid to Sig. 
Tamberlik (Otfavio) in ‘‘I1 mio tesoro ;” to the 
trio of masks (Mdme. Grisi, Mdile. Marai, and Sig. 
Tamberlik) ; and to “‘ La ci darem” (Mdme. Bosio 
and Sig. Mario); that Mdme. Grisi was as grand 
as ever in Donna Anna; and that the Com- 
mendatore of Sig. Tagliafico and the Masetto 
of Sig. Polonini were irreproachable. The band 
was superb ; and yet we could easily have spared 
the cymbals (among other additional instruments), 
which endow the finale of the first act with a cer- 
tain amount of noise without improving it in a 
musical sense, and of which Mozart never dreamed. 
On the other hand, he did dream of a chorus of 
demons at the end of the opera, which, on the 
present occasion, was missing. 

* Our musical readers who are curious in these matters 
may like sep ere ne ee in Don 
include the last ten bars of the overture; Leporello’s first 
song, “Notte e giorno;” trio for basses, after the 
murder of Commandant; the dust, ““La ci darem;” 
air, “‘Fin ch’ han dal vino; the air, “Or sai chi 

; serenade, “‘Deh vienj alls finestra;”’ and 
duet, “O statua gentilissima.”* 





| favourable op 
the reasoning was scarcely good, since much that | 





The performance created unaccustomed excite- 


, Ment in the house; and this in no way abated 
| until the curtain had descended on the last scene, 
| about half an hour past midnight, when Sig. 


Mario was summoned before the footlights, as he 
had already been summoned, in company with the 


| other artists, at the ‘termination of the first act. 
in the first act, and the trio at the beginning of | 
the second, we must protest, in the name of | 


To conclude: if we were asked for a direct opinion 
with regard to the success of the new Don Gio- 
vanni, we should answer with M. Paul de Kock— 
** Celd balance ; attendons un peu.” Meanwhile the 
subject will not be too stale for discussion next week. 

About the very pretty divertissement lately pro- 
duced, under the title of Un Amour @une Rose— 
in which Malle. Zina Richard has enjoyed a more 
rtunity of distinguishing herself 
than has hitherto been afforded her—we may 
speak next week. 





Tne Mustcan Frstivats.—The ‘ Three 
Choirs” assemble this year at Hereford, where the 
135th music-meeting promises to be as agreeable 
in some particulars and as dull in others as any 
of its predecessors. At the service in the cathe- 
dral we are warned of a ‘‘Jubilate” by Mr. 
Townshend Smith, organist and conductor, be- 
sides a chant to the Psalms from the same pen. 
Over and above this, the after-sermon anthem is 
to be the composition of the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., Precentor of Hereford cathedral, 
and Prof. Mus. in the university of Oxford. 
These, the only novelties the festival is to pro- 
duce, will be read of without any remarkable 
degree of excitement. The sacred performances 
consist of Elijah for Wednesday ; a selection from 
Athaliah, the whole of the Stabat Mater, and Parts 
I. and II. of The Creation for Thursday ; and The 
Messiah for Friday. The programmes of the 
evening concerts (in the Shire Hall) are chiefly 
noticeable for their length ; nor is the announce- 
ment of ‘‘ operatic selections” on each occasion 
ealeulated to unburden the mind of the strong 
sense of weariness which a mere perusal of their 
contents must elicit. Not a single instrumental 
solo is put down; so that the symphonies and 
overtures (which are never much relished by the 
élite of the cider counties) afford the only contrast 
to an endless series of vocal displays, in every 
possible style, with which the ears of sensible 
amateurs are to be afflicted. When the last con- 
cert is over, the dress ball—which, as usual, termi- 
nates the festival on Friday—will be a relief as 
grateful as it will have been tly anticipated 
by all who have no rooted inclination fora musical 
surfeit. The list of principal singers only includes 
one foreign name—that of Madame Viardot Garcia 
—which, with deference to the undoubted talents of 
our compatriots, is likely to enhance the dreariness 
of the miscellaneous concerts. The band—some 
sixty in number—is composed of tried performers 
(exclusively natives, thus betraying another silly 
prejudice), who, under the practised ‘‘ bow” of 

r. Blagrove, will doubtless help to keep the 
“baton” of the cathedral organist in tolerable 
order. We are sorry that circumstances warrant 
us in holding out no more flattering prospect of 
the Hereford meeting ; but until the festivals of 
the Three Choirs are under competent direction 
the status quo must perforce endure. N’% 
—if the widows and orphans are consoled, if the 
plates are heavy with silver and gold after the 
morning performances in the cathedral, if. the 
Venerable Archdeacon Waring is eloquent from 
the pulpit, if the hearts of the congregation are 
moved to such an extent as to induce a free dis- 

sition of their purses in favour of the excellent 
institution on behalf of which the Three Choirs 
first met and have been shouting in unison for 
nearly a century and a-half, no one will have a 
right to complain—since, even if nothing is effected 
for art, something at least will have been done for 
charity. 

We have already published some particulars 
about the Birmingham Festival. As composers 
like Mendelssohn, and oratorios like Elijah, are 
not to be had for the asking, the committee merit 
praise rather than blame for persisting in their 
pursuit of novelties under difficulty. Mr. Costa’s 
Eli, too, at the meeting of 1855, was decidedly 





successful ; and this probably suggested the j 
of another new jon. = for the next festival, . 
Henry Leslie, conductor of the Amateur Musica} 
Society, and of the well known choir of part-singers 
to which his name is attached, has been selected 
from among our native composers for the distin. 
guished honour of representing the state of the 
musical art in its highest branch—that of sacred 
composition—at the greatest music-meeting jp 
the world. That his Judith may prove worthy 
of the preference awarded it is the natural 
wish of every one who is desirous of ‘Seeing 
Riagore take its place honourably in the 
s of musical nations. But, if this is to 
be the case, Judith must exhibit a great advance 
=e Mr. Leslie’s earlier composition, Immanvel, 
The new oratorio is to be given at the last mom. 
ae pee in conjunction with Mendels. 
sohn’s Lauda Sion and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Service” 
(why not Mass?) in C. The festival begins on 
Tuesday with Elijah—a very appropriate selec. 
tion, since Mendelssohn’s great work was com. 
posed expressly for the Birmingham Festival of 
1846, and first performed there under his own 
direction, on Wednesday, Aug. 26, in that year, 
with a suecess for which the history of music can 
furnish very few parallels. On Wednesday the 
oratorio is to be Mr. Costa’s Zli, and on Thursday 
The Messiah. The policy of devoting two mom- 
ings to works not yet admitted among the 
“classics” is questionable. The programmes for 
the evening concerts have been constructed 
with admirable judgment, something new (or 
as good as new) of importance being included in 
each. At the first, the prominent feature is to be 
Handel’s Acis and “with additional 
accompaniments by Mr. Costa.” This announce- 
ment will create some surprise among those who 
remember that, in the catalogue of Mozart’s 
labours for the year 1788 is to be found the 
following item :—‘‘ November—Handel’s Acis and 
a, re-arranged,” That Mozart wrote addi- 
tional accompaniments for <Acis and Galatea is 
undoubted ; and highly as we esteem Mr. Costa, 
we cannot but think the committee would have 
acted more wisely in resorting to them than in 
commissioning their conductor to undertake a 
task of such extreme delicacy and responsibility as 
that of retouching one of the most masterly scores 
of Handel. At the second concert the newest 
point of attraction is Mendelssohn’s noble cantata, 
**To the Sons of Art” (founded on the text of 
Schiller), for male voices and accompaniments 
of brass instruments. Mr. Costa’s own serenata, 
composed for the marti: of the Princess 
Royal, will be presented for the first time in 
public at the third concert. This being set down 
directly after Mendelssohn’s magnificent sym- 
phony in A minor, would at first sight appear 
to place Mr. Costa in a disadvantageous position. 
We are not of that opinion. On the contrary, 
such music as the symphony of Mendelssohn is 
ealeulated to reflect a portion of its light upon 
whatever comes near it. A painter of eminence 
is said to have complained of his pictures being 
hung close to Turner’s at an exhibition of the 
Royal Academy—which being communicated to 
another painter, of still eminence, the 
latter observed that he was never more satisfied 
than when the “hanging committee” had so 
disposed of any works of his, since, instead of 
being obscured by their neighbours’ exceeding 
brillianey, they rather derived from that very 
circumstance a. glow which no art of his own 
could have obtained. So Mendelssohn's sym- 
phony, played as it is sure to be played at the 
Birmingham Festival, will leave an impression 
by which what immediately follows can hardly 
fail to profit; and we have some notion that 
Mr. Costa was not altogether unconscious of this 
when he allowed his serenata to occupy the position 
awarded it. We named the principal singers a 
fortnight since. To speak of the band and chorus 
would be sw — departments at the 
Birmingham Festival oar an con renowned 
for their efficiency. . Costa is 
the conductor, and the meeting 


n 
promises wots & 
brilliant one, in spite of the Queen’s visit to Leeds, 
which takes place the same week. 
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The Leeds Musical Festival—the last of the 
three, and the first ever held in the commercial 
metropolis of the West Riding—offers many 
attractions, and among the rest the new Town 
Hall, the mew grand organ, built expressly 
for the occasion by Messrs. Gray and Davison, 
and the engagement of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett as conductor. Leeds, which has for 
some years been twitted by its thri neigh- 
pour, Bradford—with a new Town Hall and 
a couple of great music-meetings in advance— 
seems determined to vindicate its claim, if not to 
pre-eminence, at least to a dignified equality. In 
appointing an Englishman tothe post of conductor 
— instead of the clever Neapolitan who wields a 

‘monopoly in our important musical under- 
takings—the Leeds committee have shown a spirit 
entitled to consideration. Their engagements of 

rincipal vocalists, too, evince both enterprise and 
Fiberality ; although, with the exception of 
Madame Alboni and Signor Giuglini, the 
Italians who figure in the list are likely to be 
less serviceable than costly. Mademoiselle Pic- 
colomini does not excel in the concert-room ; 
while Signors Rossi and Vialetti, if much be 
assigned them, are likely to impart a lugubrious 
tone to the evening entertainments. Madame Clara 

Novello, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Sims Reeves, are 
among the English singers ; Mr. Henry Smart 
is to test the powers of the organ; and Miss 
Arabella Goddard will enliven the miscellaneous 
‘concerts by some performances of classical pond 
forte music. In the last instance, the Leeds 
Festival enjoys a decided advantage over its pre- 
cursors at Hereford and Birmingham, where the 
absence of instrumental solos of any kind is, we 
cannot help thinking, a serious drawback. TZow- 
jours chant becomes, in the end, as tiresome to 
the ear as toujours perdrix to the appetite. The 
morning performances of sacred music are dis- 
tributed as follows :—on Tuesday, Elijah (it is 
worth noting that every one of the three festivals 
commences on Tuesday with the same oratorio) ; 
on Wednesday, the first and second F aes 
of Haydn’s Seasons, with Israel in Egypt 
to follow; on Thursday, a selection from 
Sebastian Bach’s Passion of St. Matthew, with 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater ; on Friday, The Messiah. Wednesday's 
programme at Leeds, like Thursday’s at Hereford, 
and Friday’s at Birmingham, is much too long ; 
but no other fault can be found with the arrange- 
ments. The festival is to be held in the week 
after Her Majesty’s inauguration of the new Town 
Hall. It may be as well to add here, that the 
profits of the Birmingham Festival are always 
added to the funds of the Birmingham General 
Hospital, while those of the Leeds Meeting will 
be presented to the Leeds General Infirmary. At 
Hereford there are seldom any profits ; but then 
there are the ‘‘ collections "—to say nothing of the 
“guarantee.” 





Tue Newty DiscovERED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
Earty Roman HisrTortan, LIcInranvs. 


On the 17th June, 1858, Dr. Pertz, the learned 
editor of the “ Monumenta Germaniz,” made the 
following communication to the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, respecting the discovery of 
Granius Licinianus. 

“Since the publication, last winter, of the frag- 
mentary remains of Granius Licinianus, claims 
have been urged both in England and Germany 
for the merit of the discovery of this historian ; 
and as I was the first to notice the subject at the 
Academy on the 4th of November, 1855, I may be 
permitted to say a few words, in order to throw 
Pots on the respective value of these claims. 
Generally speaking, there is no extraordinary 
merit in discoveries of this nature, so that those 
who cannot pretend to have had any share in this 
have little reason to be concerned on that account. 
The merit of the discovery now under discussion 

to several individuals, namely— 

Ist. To the Rev. Mr. Cureton, who recognised 
the MS. to be a Latin palimpsest, and entered it 
as such in the catalogue of newly acquired MSS. 
belonging to the British Museum 





| who, in accordance with my wishes, and on the 


solicitations of the meritorious librarian of the 
MSS., Sir Frederick Madden, permitted chemical 

ents to be employed, in order to render the 
almost obliterated text legible. 

3rd on the list is myself, as in the year 1853 I 
was the first to recognise the text to be a Roman 
history ; and in October, 1855, I discovered, by 
using chemical agents, the name of the author, 
and began to decipher the MS. 

4th. The greatest merit, however, is due to my 
son, who deciphered by far the largest portion of 
the text, amidst obstacles from which the most 
difficult palimpsests are exempt, and who under- 
took the management of the publication. 

It is evident from all this, that the claims of the 
English are, so far, well founded; inasmuch as 
they rest on the recognition, by their learned 
countryman, Mr. Cureton, of the Latin manu- 
script beneath the Syrian text of Chrysostom : 
but, on the other hand, neither Mr. Cureton nor 
any one before myself knew that the Latin MS, 
contains ancient Roman annals, and is written by 
Granius Licinianus; and, notwithstanding my 
repeated solicitations in the years 1853-4 and ’55, 
no one took a single step towards deciphering the 
text. It was only during a subsequent visit to 
England, in the autumn of 1855, after the comple- 
tion of a work of considerable length for the 
‘*Monumenta Germanix,” when I happened to 
have a short time at my disposal, that I was 
enabled to commence the deciphering of the MS. 

And now Dr. Delagarde, this present year, 1858, 
asserts in a German paper (Miitzel’s ‘‘ Periodical 
for Gymnasiums,” 1858, p. 341), that ‘‘on the 
11th September, 1853, he made the discovery,” in 
the MS. of which we speak, ‘‘ of a Roman histo- 
rian, who treated of Sulla and the Cimbrians ;” 
and he pretends to claim the merit of the dis- 
covery for himself. But, how do matters really 
stand ? 

Dr. Delagarde, who is now teacher at the 
Gymnasium of Grauen Kloster in Berlin, in the 
year 1853, bore the name of Dr. Paul Botticher, 
and was ‘‘ Privat Docent” at the University of 
Halle. 

In September, 1853, Dr. Botticher, as I have 
mentioned ona former occasion, laid before me, in 
the British Museum, the MS. under discussion, 
which, according to the catalogue, contained a 
Latin palimpsest, and to him, Dr. Bétticher, was 
illegible. 

From the remains of ancient writing which were 
legible to me, I recognised the presence of a 
Roman historian, or perhaps orator, as well as 
that of a grammarian, the text of both having 
been destroyed ; and I informed Dr. Botticher, as 
well as the Chevalier Bunsen, under whose pro- 
tection the former was then working, of both 
these authors. The merit of this gentleman 
therefore consists alone in having called my 
attention to the MS., previous to my ay of 
the catalogue of the newly acquired MSS. of the 
British Museum, which is my habit every time I 
visit England, when the MS. could not have 
escaped my notice. - 

If Dr. Delagarde asserts that in 1853 he dis- 
covered a Roman historian, who treated of Sulla 
and the Cimbrians, and that probably, as the 
presumptive patron of a Museum MS., which he 
could neither read, nor venture to handle with 
chemical agents, he obtained a promise from me 
that I would decipher the MS., I can only 
attribute this to the same power of imagination, 
by which he declared that he counted thirty 
leaves, where now he only knows of thirteen, and 
which made him, according to his own words, 
“compare the text” about the Cimbrians 
(which was illegible to him, and whose name, not 
once appearing in the year 1853, was first rendered 
legible to me, by means of chemical agents, in 
1855) ‘‘ with eo relating to the same 
subject in. Velleius and Florus, but without 
result,” and which made the large Roman running 
hand most incredibly appear to his eyes as Gothic 
capitals, and allowed him to assert that, in 1855, 
when I was engaged with the actual decipherment 
of Licinianus, f was unaware that the author was 
an, historian, but believed him to be a jurist. 





He_ confesses, indeed, that he himself knows 
nothing of the subject, but believes this falsehood 
was told him by an officer of the British Museum, 
a he is uncertain whether he understood 
correctly what was said to him. Whoever is 
imposed upon by such tales, or from ignorance of 
the En lish language imagine such things, had 
better silent when he is dealing with facts. 
For my own part, however, I was the more justified 
in refusing to accept any responsibility for Dr. 
Botticher in 1853, as even in this present year, 
1858, the nature and effects of the chemical resto- 
rative agents are still a secretto Dr. Delagarde.”’ 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

WE have elsewhere referred to the advocacy of 
separation of the contents of the British Museum, 
as proposed in an able article in the Quarterly 
Review. A Parliamentary paper of much interest 
has been issued, and in this the opposite view 
is taken up by a deservedly influential body 
of gentlemen, who have memorialised Government 
ones the proposed severance from the Museum 
of its natural history collections. The memorial 
is signed by about one hundred and twenty men 
of eminence in science, and among the names are 
those of Lord Wrottesley, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Lord Rosse, Mr. Wheat- 
stone, Professor Owen, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
Robert Kane, Dr. Whewell, Mr. Sabine, Mr. 
David Mitchell, Dr. Daubeny, Dr. John Percy, 
Mr. Stephenson, and other ornatissimi. 

The memorialists record their ‘‘strong objec- 
tions” to any such removal as is proposed. They 
adduce seven reasons against it :— 

1. That the Museum was originally a natural 
history collection, and intended ‘‘ towards satisfy- 
ing the desire of the curious,” as well as for 
educational purposes. 

2. That this, the original object of Sir H. Sloane, 
has been most successfully carried out, and the 
collections have been rendered equal to any in the 
world. 

3. That the demand for more room can be 
satisfactorily met. 

That the removal will afford no extra facility 
for the display of the heavy antiquities, which 
must be on a ground floor. 

5. That we ought not to separate collections 
designed to display the unity of the Creator's 
purpose. This is in answer to a proposal for dis- 
tributing the natural collections among various 
societies. 

6. The proximity of students of the collections 
to the hooks in the Museum. 

7. The disfavour with which a removal would 
be viewed by the mass of the people. 








SCRAPS. 
—p>— 

INQurRigs set on foot by the committee of 
French Dramatic authors, and encouraged by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, have led to the dis- 
covery of the son of Mozart, who is living in a 
poor way at Milan. A remittance has been made 
to him of the sum apportioned as the author's 
share of the profits of some recent performances of 
the Nozze di Figaro. : 

The late Mr. John Shakspere, who died recently 
at Langley Priory, Leicestershire, has bequeathed 
by his will the sum of 2,500/., to carry out the 
work set on foot by him during his life-time (when 
he gave a similar sum in aid of a public subserip- 
tion), of restoring the birthplace of Shakspere, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, to the condition in which it 
was during the life-time of the poet. He has also 
bequeathed a sum of 60/. a year in perpetuity in 
furtherance of the same object. 

From a paper by Dr. Greenhow, lecturer on 
Public Health. at St. Thomas’s Hospital, just 
printed by the General Board of Health, it ap- 
pears that the highest death-rate in the kingdom 
exists in a the lowest in Glendale and 
Rothbury, in Northumberland, and Eastbourne, 
in Sussex. *‘ Li 1 is the unhealthiest town 
in d,” says Dr. Greenhow. ‘Glendale is 
one of the healthiest rural distriets. ‘The annual 
average mortality of Liverpool, from all causes, is 
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at the rate of thirty-six in the thousand; the 
deaths in each thousand of the people of Glendale 
amount to only fifteen annually.” 

A tablet of polished Peterhead granite is about 
to be placed in the wall at the head of Hugh 
Miller’s grave, in the Grange Cemetery, Edin- 
burgh. It is without any elaborate ornamen- 
tation, and bears the simple inscription :—‘‘ Hugh 
Miller, died 24th December, 1856, aged 54 
years.” The tablet is somewhat similar to that 
placed over the grave of Dr. Chalmers in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The stage-coach, which has been driven from 
the south by the railway, has only just appeared 
in Orkney. For the first time, a coach rolled 
over the streets of Kirkwall on Monday week. It 
is to run betwixt Kirkwall and Stromness. The 
formation of roads has led to this public con- 
veyance. Captain Burt mentions that when the 
roads were made in the Highlands, about 1730, 
the people ran from their huts close to any coach 
that passed, looking up and bowing to the coach- 
man, little regarding those who were inside. They 
looked upon the coachman as a kind of Prime 
Minister guiding an important machine. 

The Indian press is once more free. The 

Gagging Act is now amongst the records of the 
past. 
‘ The library of the late M. Fischoff.is announced 
for sale at Vienna. It contains more than 100,000 
musical compositions and musical treatises, to- 
gether with rare manuscripts and autographs of 
Bach, Salieri, and Haydn. 

The commission for the statue of the late Mr. 
Crossley, at Halifax, has been given (we are 
happy to be able to say) to Mr. Durham. 

Her Majesty’s visit to Leeds has been post- 
poned until September the 7th, when the Queen 
will open the Town Hall. 

Mr. Ivan Golovin, the Russian refugee, who 
has resided for a long time in this country, as 
well as in the United States, has received per- 
mission to return to Russia. He seems, however, 
to think the ground there not sufficiently safe for 
founding a journalist organ advocating his poli- 
tical opinions, which are those of moderate 
liberalism, on Russian soil. He has announced 
his intention to establish such an organ at 
Leipsic, hoping, however, that. nothing will pre- 
vent it from entering the frontiers of Russia. It 
is to be called ‘‘ The Arrow.” 

Arnal, who is at the present moment recruiting 
himself after the fatigues of the theatrical cam- 
paign among the mountains of Switzerland, is 
preparing a work which he calls Mémoires Cun 
Garcon du Théatre. 

The all-accomplished Cardinal Wiseman has 
made his appearance as one of our Dramatic 
Authors. A piece from his pen, and entitled the 
‘‘Hidden Gem,” was performed with é/at on 
Wednesday, at St. Cuthbert’s College, near 
Durham, where he was educated. We trust that 
his eminence will allow himself to be put up for 
admission into the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 

Martinique is to have its Imperial solemnity. 
The statue of the Empress Josephine, which is to 
be erected in that Island—the birthplace of 
Mademoiselle Tacher de la Pagerie—has been em- 
barked on board a vessel which is about to sail for 
St. Pierre. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, the novelist, who has been 
for several years her Majesty's Consul at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has been appointed Consul at 
Venice; and Mr. Barbar, whose conduct as 
Acting Vice-Consul at Naples during the cessation 
of diplomatic intercourse with the Court of the 
Two Sicilies has been so frequently approved, will 
succeed Mr. James as Consul at Richmond. The 
appointment is worth about 700/. a-year. 

he Continental Review is authorised to state 
that there is no foundation for the report that 
M. de Montalembert is en in writing a work 
on Protestantism in England. M. de Montalem- 
bert had not, when here in May, nor has he now, 
pe | such intention. 

he same authority states that the statue of 
Napoleon I., which is to be inaugurated at 
Cherbourg, had its finger directed in a menacing 
manner towards the coast of England. But since 









the auspicious visit of the British Queen has been 
determined on, orders have been given to turn 
the statue round, so that the finger of the 
Napoleon of Napoleons will not be directed 
towards the English coast, but towards the roads 
of Cherbourg. 








MISCELLANEA. 
—e— 

ANCIENT SHIP-BUILDING.—The ancients seem 
to have outdone all succeeding attempts —the 
Leviathan of 1858 alone excepted. Some of the 
galleys, from rey “a left us, were superb. 
Ptolemy Philopater had, one built which was four 
hundred and twenty feet long and _ thirty-eight 


broad, and required a complement of four thousand |. 


rowers, and four thousand sailors, and three hun- 
dred soldiers ; but that of Hiero, constructed by 
the renowned Archimedes, consumed wood enough 
to build sixty large galleys, and it was fitted up 
in a style that throws the most splendid of our 
vessels into a wide distance. There was not only 
banqueting-room, galleries, baths, library, and a 
— gymnasium, furnished and finished with 
the most admirable skill and costly materials, 
with stables, fish ponds, mills and gardens, but 
there was a temple of Venus, fitted 4 in a gor- 
geous style, the floor being inlaid with precious 
stones, the walls of cypress wood, ornamented 
with choice paintings and statues. The warlike 
appurtenances of this marine monster were on a 
corresponding scale of formidable grandeur. The 
vessel was surrounded by iron bulwarks, like a 
rampart, massy, and strengthened with eight 
towers, and there were machines sufficiently 
powerful to project a stone three hundred pounds 
weight, or a dart seventeen feet and a half long, 
a distance of halfa mile. So wonderful did her 
magnificence appear to an old writer, that he 
devoted two volumes to the subject. Considering 
the great difficulties that have attended the 
launching of the Leviathan, with all our improve- 
ments in scientific contrivances, it may be equally 
a matter of surprise how this mass could have 
been propelled into her proper element. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—>— 


Scriptural Quotations.—‘‘Can you inform me 
who was the author of the go hye Scripture sentences 
are beautiful together, like hairs in a horse’s tail, but, 
separated, are only for springes and snares?’’—R. 8, 
[We have some idea that the thought is Dr. Donne’s.] 


Oysters and their Amusements,—‘‘ Paley recorded 
his inability to tell how oysters and periwinkles amuse 
themselves. Was there ever any attempt at solving the 
problem thus propounded ?—Zootoeicvus.” 


Constantine's Banner.—‘‘I find in one of my 
note-books the following description of the Labarum, 
Constantine’s. Itwasa pike, with a crown of gold enclos- 
ing a monogram J. C, and a cross, intersected by a beam, 
from which hung a silk veil curiously wrought with 
images of Constantine and his family. I have omitted all 
reference, and should be much obliged to any corre- 
spondent who would tell me whence I obtained this 
pe var or where I may find any other upon the same 
subject.’’ 


Verses Wanted.—‘‘I am encouraged by the 
mode in which applicants are treated by the editor and 
his ——— to ask a favour. I want a very short 
first-rate English poem by some standard author, which I 
can propose to a school in which I am interested, for 

tion into several ;-—& prize to reward the 

best version in each. I have, unluckily, little time to 
search, and probably there are many of your readers who 
could help me at once to what I want. By so doing they 
would confer a kindness on one who is not a literary 
man. Note, I think the shorter the better.—J. B. H.” 
[Unless a correspondent suggests anything more suitable, 
we recommend J. B. H. to look at Collins’s “‘ How Sleep 
the Brave ;”’ or at the following eight lines by the * 
which seem to us perfect in thought and in expression, 
reproduced in any form that study can 


te : 
“Thy voice is heard through rolling drums 
beat to battle where he stands, 
> across his fancy comes, 
d gives the battle to his hands.. 
One moment, while the trum) blow, 
He sees his brood around thy knee, 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee.’’ 
We shall, however, be happy to receive any other sug- 
gestions for our correspondent. ] 
Plato and Legislation.—‘‘ Sir,—It would, in my 
humble judgment, v add to the utility and 





ery greatly 
interest of our Jaws (I mean our Acts of Parliament), if 


ce, 
our Legislature ed to a certain extent the " 
Plato, who prefaced his laws with — showin 
their reasonableness and value. I should like to pobre 
made the duty of the Crown lawyers, or some other able 
functionary, to cause the publication of a short but populay 
explanation of the reasons for every Act of Parliament ff 
the session. It would not only commend the laws to the 
intelligent part of the population, and insure attention t, 
them, but would be of essential service in understandin, 
their meaning and purpose.—ViatTor.”” 8 
Cure for Warts.—‘‘Sir,—walking the othe 
evening in the neighbourhood of Herne Bay, the grass. 
hoppers were making their merry din, and I called the 
attention of my companion, a Kentish lady, to the noise 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘and if you have any warts, now is your 
time to be cured.’ On inquiry, she told me that in parts 
of Kent the bite of a grasshopper is thought to be 
as a cure for these excrescences. Can any one tell m, 
more of so curious a fancy P—Epwarp E.” . 


Reformation of the Calendar.—In answer ty 
Juvents—Gregory XIII. in 1582 took away the 10 days 
between the 4th and the 15th of October, Put it was not 
until 1752 that the reformation was effected in England, 
by taking out those between the 3rd and 14th of September 
to the wrath of certain uncultured persons who conceived 
anne actually robbed of certain pieces of their 

etime. 


A Wife for a Month.—‘ In a play of this name 
occurs this tribute to art. Somebody says 
*To be a villain is no such rude matter,’ 
somebody answers, 
‘No, if he be a neat one, and a perfect; 
Art makes all excellent.” 


But who wrote this play, and where can I find it? 
PHILOBIBLON.” ‘ 


The Dramatic College.—Our attention is invited 
by a friendly correspondent to the fact, that the promoters 
of this object have —— what they are pleased to 
call “a card,’ in which the press is apprised that its 
efforts on behalf of the charity were acknowledged, on 
the motion of Mr. Webster. e publication of such a 
card showed that there was a conviction that there had 
been a mistake on the part of the committee. We have 
no desire to pursue the subject, though the truth could 
be told in a single line, which would give very consider- 
able annoyance, but to no very good es. In answer 
to our correspondent’s query, we reply that our space has 
too many claims upon it to incline us to devote much 
of it to such trumpery performances as those he alludes 
to. When a theatre offers ing worth noting, it 
shall be duly noted in the Gazette, 


Vitus.—Thanks, but it is unavailable. Send 
an address. 


Woodstock.—As a right, not as a favour. 


S. Sanson.—(we think) No difficulty, if you 
obtain a proper introduction. 


V.—Under consideration. 








NOTICE. 
The Publication of the Eighth Number of 


THE GORDIAN KNOT 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY TENNIEL. 
Is unavoidably postponed 
Untit Monpay, Avevsr 9. 
New Burlin Street, 
puly 30 1858 ; 





MANUALS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY BY DR. SCHMITZ. 
In post 8¥0. price 7s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from 


prow + a remotest Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, 
-D. 219. 


Eh nd << of Schools, may be had in Two 
VOL. I., containing, besi i ia and 
the other Asiatic nations, a eet ie Note aun 4s. 
VOL. II., containing a complete HISTORY of ROME. 4#. 
By DR. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
By the same Author, just published, 


pet MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, London ; and A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 


OTICE.—SELECTIONS from GREYSON’S 
LETTERS, edited by the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” 
The Second Edition of this work will be published on Friday next. 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paterncster Row. 








Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
soni alten ee ed et eng 
Poetical, and saotica * 7 e_Index, referring ste 
every 5 pat aed word. 5 AN ep ld The Newspaper 
of reference are now so universally 


Quotations.’ 
paiage may be readily found. where. only two OF a 
Tuotation have been caught by the ear, or remain upon the memory.’” 
PR sat John F, Shaw, 27 Southampton Row, and 48, Paternoste 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 


— . et 
1, 
Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. Illustrated. 


ME INFLUENCE : 
e 
A Tale for Mothers and Daughters, 
ilar wrote and spoke as one inspired.’’—Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
= oe fluence ’ will never be forgotten.’ — Critic. 
2. 
Fep. 8vo. price 7s. Tiustrated. 


THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE : 
‘A Sequel to “ Home Influence.” 
resent tale we have the same freshness, earnestness, and 
ine oxme spirit of devotion and love of virtue—the same en- 
Frasiasm and sincere religion which characterised that admirable 
work ‘ Home Influence.’ "Morning Chronicle. 


3. 
Feap. &vo. price 6s. 6d. Mlustrated. 


WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 


“To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.’’—Wordsworth. 


“Full of the nicest points of information and utility that could 
have been by any possibility constructed. Wherever it goes it will 
be received With gratificat: and d approbation.” —Bell’s 
Messenger. 





4. 
Feap. 8vo. price 6s. Mlustrated. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS. 


«This most fascinating volume.”’—Eclectie Review. 

«Tt is, indeed, a historical romance of a high class.” —Critic. 

«<The Vale of Cedars’ is one of the most touching stories ever 
issued from the press. There is life-like reality about it.”—Bucks 
Chronicle. 

5. 
Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE: 
A Story from Scottish History. 

“ < composition of great eloquence, written with practised polish 
and enthusiastic energy.”"—Observer. 

“ The tale is well told, and the delineation of female character is 
marked by a delicate sense of moral beauty.”"—Court Journal. 

“ Very beautiful and very true are the portraits of the female mind 
and heart which Grace Aguilar knew so well how to draw.”— 

Literary Gazette. 


6. 
Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d, with Frontispiece. 


HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. 


CoxtEnts :—The Perez Family—Stonecutter’s Boy of ey 
Amete and Yafeh—The Fugitive—The Edict—The Escape—Red Rose 
Villa—Gonzalvo's Daughter—The Authoress—Helon— Lucy— The 

irit’ ie — Lady Gresham’s Féte—The Group of 
Sculpture—The Spirit of Night—R i ofa bler—Bread 
upon the Waters—Triumph of Love. 

“ The writings of Grace Aguilar possess a charm inseparable from 
ass in which feeling is combined with intellect.”—Morning 
Chronicle, 





7 
Two Vols. Fep. 8vo. price 12s. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL: 
Characters and Sketches from the Holy Scriptures. 
Priscrpat. ConTENTS :—Eve—Sarah—Rebekah—Leah and Rachel— 
Miriam—Deborah—Naomi—Hannah—Michal—Abigail—Rispah, the 
ite—Huldah—Esther—The men, Mother—Alexandria— 
Hel Berenice—Women of Israel in the 





Mari: Sal, 
Present as influenced by the Past. 


“4 work that is sufficient of itself to create and crown a reputa- 
tion."—Pilgrimages to English Shrines, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


ige & Sons, Publishers, 5, Pat ster Row, London. 











12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. post free. 


CITY MEN AND CITY MANNERS; 


Or, The Physiology of London Business. With 
Sketches on ’Change and at the Coffee-houses. 


Coytents.—City Life—Power and Riches of England—Bank Profits 
in Private Banks—Lord Overstone—Joint-Stock System— 
West-end Nea Pg / Bill Brokers—The Ci -house—The First 
tock Exchange—Spanish-American Loans— 
Rates of Commission—The Jobbers—Consol ee creo te 
Days— Penalty on Defaulters— “Bull” and 
presses—The Little-Go or She 8 Men—Results 
—The Bill Stealer Abroad—Petty Bill Discounters 
—The Company Monger—Directors’ Sal Destin y of Renate 
~The Royal Exchange—The Rothschilds—Lloyd’s Rooms—The 
Underwriters’—Process of Underwriting—Good and Bad Books— 
American Inte! ce—Cit ts—The Daily Press— 
Origin of the City Article—Jerusalem Coffee-house—Jamaica Coffee- 
house—Raltic Coffee-house—H: Business of Garra- 
Way’s—Produce Brok: ercial Sale Rooms—Commission to 
= ee Speculators—Ticket Porters—City Vagrants 
‘Poor , &e, 


Groombridge & Sons, publishers, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 





This day is Published, price 1s. (sent post free on receipt of stamps), 
AIDS TO REPORTING ; ; 
, the Student’s Guide to Press occupation. By a 
Parliamentary Veteran, “and sf 
Contents :—Power of the Press—Its action, scope, and general use- 
fulness— it of Newspapers— ites— 
How and by whom accomplished Necessary Q ~~ 


5 itions—Re- 
Qualifications—Power — . ea r ‘“t 
‘Parliamentary Gallery— Duties— ion of the 
Pas of a Copy Tekutcalvine of “ Turn Sons ta 
> S Class usin 
Requirements—Description of ies in- 


te " &e— mes ; and A Joint-Stock 
io eee ~ Process of psi fro! phe 

“yng "G 1 
Writer—Ordinary itributor 
in Note Directions for acquiring 


Aids to by ” 
published by Groombridge & Sons: 3, Paternoster Row, London, 





THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
———— ——_ 
Next Week. Svo. 20s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
1797—1805. 
EDITED BY THE PRESENT DUKE. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





RECENT WORKS, 
SUITABLE FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Brratmont’s Lirg or WELLINGTON. 
AtKinson’s TRAVELS IN SIpeRia. 
Ursvta, by Miss Sewell. 
PELoPonNEsts, by W. G. Clark. 


Guizor’s Memorrs or a1s own True. ; ARAGO’s LactuRES on Astronomy. 
Essays, by George Brimley. Durrerin’s Letrers From Hier 
Oxnzr-anv-Twenty.—Nothing New. LatitupEs. 
Ayroun’s BaLtaps oF ScorLanp, | VoyaGe or H.M.S. “ Resorvrs.” 
Sza-Sipr Sruprss, by G. H. Lewes. CrisToFreL’s Lire or ZWINGLt. | Forster’s Brograpnicat Essays. 
Tue Lapres or Bever Hottow. D’Istr1a’s REFORMATION IN SwITzER- | Wuson’s ScaMPER THROUGH THE 
Country Lire rn PrepMont. LAND. 6 
Reave’s Lieut or OrHer Days. Hoee’s Lirs or SHELLEY. | ANDERSSON’S 
Hecxryeton, by Mrs. Gore. Lovis Buanc’s REVELATIONS oF 1848. | AFRica. 
Essays, by Herschel, Hayward, and | Rawtrnson’s Heroporvs, Vols. 1. &II. | Memorrs or tHE CountEss BoNNEVL. 
spencer, Bartn’s TRAVELS In AFRICA. | Wurte’s Monta in YORKSHIRE. 
Bownrina’s Sram.—Quedah. Bucxuie’s History or Crviization. | Frovpr’s History or ENGLAND. 
A Woman’s THOUGHTS ABOUT WoMEN. | Court Foots, by Dr. Doran. | Lire nD Remarns or R. A. VAUGHAN. 
Livinestonr’s RESEARCHES INAFRICA. | CoppInG’s ASPECTS OF Paris, Naprer’s WILtiaM THE ConQuEROR. 
MEMOIR OF Tomas SEppon. QuATREFAGES’s RAMBLES. Stoveuton’s AGEs or CHRISTENDOM. 
Von TEMPSKY 8 TRAVELS In Mexico. | Huc’s Curistranity In CHrna. Rosryson’s Patestinz.—Ubique. 
REEs’s Srece or Lucknow. ANDROMEDA, by Charles Kingsley. Guiapstonr’s Stupies on Homer. 
WIsEMAN’s RECOLLECTIONS oF THB | Tom BRrown’s SCHOOL Days.—Quits. | A Trurety Rerreat, by Two Ladies. 
, PoPEs. Szrmons, by Caird, Maurice, and | Srerman’s JournEY THRovGH OvuD2. 
Naprer’s Lirz or Napier. Hare. ANNIVERSARIES, by T. H. Gill. 


EXPiorations IN 











427 Fresh copies of the above and every other work of acknowledged merit or general interest in History, Brwo- 


ee RELIGION, PuHitosopHy, TRAVEL, and the Higuer Crass of Fiction are added as freely as Subscribers may 
receive them. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes 
required. 


Town and Village Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Clubs supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CuHarLEs Epwarp Mvptr, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s., with a copious Index, and Illustrated by 
32 Steel Engravings and Numerous Woodcuts, 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


In a Postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author — It is now almost the 
invariable custom in all competitions of students, to divide their examinations in English History into two t 
eras—the _ before the Revolution, and the more modern period. For the period to 1689, either Hume’s or 
Lingard’s histories have been generally chosen as the works to be studied. I may venture to affirm that, in our imme- 
diate day, the growth of a sounder public opinion repudiates such a choice of either of these books, in some respects 
so valuable. The political Fa rig of Hume,—the ecclesiastical convictions of rd,—render them very unsafe 
guides in the formation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that I have supplied the 
want, I trust that I have made some app es to such a result, by an earnest desire to t a true picture of past 
events and opinions, as far as I could realise them.”’ For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and 
all the subsidiary details of this Fest Drviston of the Porutar History are treated as forming a SzpazatTzs anp Com- 
PLETE Work; with which view a Copious Inpex is added to the Four Volumes. 


The Szconp Drvisron will come down to that period of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a consti- 
tutional epoch in the important change of the commercial policy of the country. author, in his P i 
expresses his earnest desire to bring his work to a close as speedily as possible, consistently with his purpose; not.to. 
produce a mere superficial summary of a century and a half of England’s greatest progress. 

An interval of a month will take ne between the close of Vol. IV. and the commencement of the Second Divisiom, 
No. XXXIIL., being the First Number of Vol V., will be published on the 30th September. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
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LIST OF NEW FOREIGN BOOKS 


RECENTLY IMPORTED 


BY D. NUTT, 270, STRAND. 


LEPSIUS, DAS KENIGSBUCH DER ALTEN 
ZEGYPTER. Folio, boards. 2 
AND 


TOBLER, PLAN OF "THE TOWN 
ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. With Text. 9%. 

MUTANABII CARMINA CUM COMMENTA- 
RIO WAHIDI, ED. DIETERICT,1. 4to. ls. 

LUSCHKA, DIE HALBGELENKE DES 
MENSCHLICHEN KGERPERS. With Plates. 4to. 17s. 

OSIANDER, COMMENTAR UBER DEN Ilen 
BRIEF PAULI AN DIE KORINTHER. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ROSENKRANZ, KARL, WISSENSCHAFT DER 
LOGISCHEN IDEE. Vol.  Svo. 8s 


TESTAMENTUM NOV. GRAECE, ED. TIS.CH- 
ENDORF. 7thed. Part VII. 2s. 


UBBELOHDE, IPSO JURE COMPENSATUR, 
8yvo. 1. - 


RADETZKY, GRAF, DENKSCHRIFTEN 
MILITARISCH-POLITISCHEN INHALTS. 8yo. 95. 

LEUBUSCHER, HANDBUCH DER MEDI- 
CINISCHEN KLINIK. Vol.I. Part I. 8yo. 7s. 

BOERNE, LUDWIG, BRIEFE AUS PARIS, 
with a Biography. 2 vols. New Edition. 12mo. 12s. 

GNEIST, INSTITUTIONUM ET REGULA- 
RUM JURIS ROMANI SYNTAGMA. 8vo. 5s. 

MAURER. DIE GULL-PORIS-SAGA opER 
PORSK FIRDINGA SAGA. 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


VRIES, M. G., REIZE IN 1643 NAAR 
yeaa Uitgegeven door Leupe and Siebold. With Mapii. 8vo. 


LESSING, MINNA VON BARNHELM. Trans- 
lated into English for Students. 8vo. 1s. 3d. 


GREIN, BIBLIOTHEK DER ANGELSACHS- 


ISCHEN POESIE * KRITISCH BEARBEITETEN TEX- 
TEN. Text. Vol II. 


FRERICHS, KLINIK DER LEBERKRANK- 


HEITEN. Vol. L, with ‘alt Engravings. 8yo. 8s. ATLAS 
OF PLATES to Ditto, 1 


: HABERLANDT, DT, COMPENDIUM DES ARITH- 
METISCHE: RICHTS. 8vo. 4s. 
JU VENAL'S “SATIREN ¢ ; text, with Transla- 
tion and Annotations, by PROFESSOR SIEBOLD. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 
HINRICH’S Catalogue of all Books, Maps, &c., 
Published in Germany from January till June, ‘1958, 12mo. 1s. 6d, 


GERSTAECKER, GOLD, EIN CALIFORNI- 
SCHES LEBENSBILD. 3 ols. 12mo. 12s. 





FRENCH. 


PRESSENSE£, HISTOIRE DES TROIS PRE- 
MIERS SIECLES DE L'EGLISE CHRETIENNE. Vol. I. 


SCHUBERT, MONNAIES ET MEDAILLES 


RUSSES. Vol. I. 4to. 30s. 


GUIZOT, MEMOIRES POUR SERVIR A 


L’'HISTOIRE DE MON TEMPS. Tom. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CHRISTIANISME, LE, AU QUATRIEMF 
a erneneets AMBROISE, AUGUSTIN. 12mo. 
MEMOIRES DU PRINCE EUGENE PAR 
DUCASSE. Vols. I.toIlII. 8yvo. 18s. 


BARANTE, ETUDES LITTERAIRES ET 
HISTORIQUES. 2 Vols. 8vo 


HAUTEFEUILLE, " HISTOIRE DU DROIT 


RITIME. 8yvo. 73. 


COUSIN, LA socreTh FRANCAISE AU 


17EME SIECLE. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 


BERON, ORIGINE DES SCIENCES PHY- 
SIQUES ET NATURELLES. 4to. 6s. 


DE WERKEN VAN PH. VAN MARNIX, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


CEILLIER, DOM REMY, HISTOIRE DES 
~~ SACRES ET ECCLESIASTIQUES. Vol.I. Thick 

MEMOIRES DU DUC DE ST. SIMON. 
20 vols. (Vol. XX. Table des matiéres) Paris. Syvo. 4I. 


 GABEREL, | I. HISTOIRE DE LRGLISE DE 


SACY, Y, DE. VARIETES LITTHRATRES MO- 
RALES ET HISTORIQUES. 2 Vols. Svo. 14s. 

HUGO, VICTOR, LES EN FANTS. 12mo. 

JAMIN, M. I., COURS DE PHYSIQUE. Vol. I, 
With 270 Mlustrations. 8yo. 12s. 

GOUDALL, LE MARTYR DES CHAUMELLES. 

ESSARTS, A. DES, FRANCOIS DE MEDICS. 

BAZANCOURT, LEXPEDITION DE CRIMEE. 

Marine FranGaise. vols. Sy 


Mior, MEMOTRES, 3 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
SAINTINE, UNE MAITRESSE DE LOUIS XIV. 


VOL. IV.—The Fitz-Boodle Papers 





blast 
WwW. M. THACKERAY. 


—o—— 


VANITY FAIR. 


Tilustrated by the Author. One vol. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, 
uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo. 63. 





THE 


HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 


Illustrated by the Author. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without IMustrationa, 
uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo. 72. 





THE NEWCOMES. 


Illustrated by Ricuarp Dorie. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 


Tlustrated by the Author. 


Now publishing in Shilling 
Monthly Parts. 


To be completed in 24. 





HISTORY OF SAMUEL 
TITMARSH. 


Illustrated by the Author. One vol. small 8yo. cloth, 4s 








A Collected Edition of 
Mr. Thackeray's Early Writings. 


——_»~—- 


Complete in Four vols. crown 8yo. price 6s. each, uniform 
with the Cheap Editions of “Vanity Fair,” and 
“Pendennis,”’ 


MISCELLANIES, 


IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


VOL. I.—Ballads; The Snob Papers; Major Gabiagins 
The Fatal Boots ; Cox’s Diary. “ 


VOL. II.—The Yellowplash Memoirs; Jeames’s Diary; 


Sketches and Travels in London; Novels by eminent 
hands; Character Sketches. 


bie Til. oe of Barry Lyndon; A Ronn gm of the 
ttle Dinner at 


becca and Rowena; AL 
Timmins's, 8; The Bedford Row Soneploncy. 


Men’s Wives; A 
Shabby-Genteel Seat hasaenr The “story of Samuel Tit+ 
marsh and the Gre ond, 


The Contents of each volume are also sold separately, 
at various prices. 





London: Brapaury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street: 





DR. CORNWELLS 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNER 


omunieanatuma useful series of Educational W: 
Dr. Cornwell so ory we or editor, It is an admirable Tntronact 


ent 
well of that rare 
faculties which is Tequired for the task.’ —John Bull, oma 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By J 


NWELL, PhD. Twenty-fifth Edition, 3 7 
Tulety ape ae Steel, 5s +3 OF with 


A SCHOO aL A Maps on 300 2s. 6d. ona cet coloured, 
THE YOUNG CO 


= E ises ii en gene, =. Pro. 
are a & a] i a ~< Joy ans CORN. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG C CoMPosmn, 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
With a 


by the late DR. ALLEN, h Edition, price 4s, 


DR. , ALLEN’ § EUTROPIUS, 


jonary. New Edition, price 3s. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’ 
With ve in ious Exercises, anda Systematic View ofthe Forms. 
tion — vation of Wi ords, tog: er with Aneto Saxon , Latin, 
an which explain ¢ ne E Et: _ ology of above 7) 
be re h Words. Twenty-seven 23. red leather ; 
8. elo’ 


CRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS 


Thirty-first Edition. 
OF 


Systematic Course of Numerical Reasonin, ME Com atin 
By JAMES CORNW ELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. FITCH, 4 
hird Edition. 4s. 6d, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; Hamilton, Adams, & Co, 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd; W. P. Kennedy. 





Tenth Edition, handsomely bound, pp. 640, price 4s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY, 
with Idioms, Proverbs, Tables of Foreign Coins, Weights, ani 
Measures, &c. Large Clear Type. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and may be had of the Author, 
at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 
New Edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth lettered, 
(THE RUDIMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, 


ee eh Oe ert een ee literal translated int» 
English, with the Notes. By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, BD. 


London : mo dinre Marshall, & Co. 





Superior School Books. 
UTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 


and SPELLING, an Entirely New and Original Plan, by which 
irl mg 9 ye are rende easy as Monosyliables. 46th Edition. 
Price 1s. ribo und. 
BUTTE ETYMOLOGICAL a BOOK and EXP0- 
SITOR. aiaeh Edition. Price ls. 6d. boun: 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. wih Engravings. 36th 
Edition. Price 6d. 


Simpkin & Co., and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, the Second —— in 8yo. cloth lettered, 


BRITISH INDIA IN. ITS RELATION Tv 
THE pros OF HINDOOISM AND THE PROGRESS 
OF CHRISTIAN By | Remarks on the Support which 
the British pent it has afforded. to to the which it of the 
Peo) le 5 on —— and the Medium Miscionary ich it should be 
giv "By the Re CAMPBELL, Missi 

Salina John Snow, amasihey he Row. 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
GENISI S AND GEOLOGY : A Reconciliation 
of the Two Records. By the Rev. GEORGE WIGHT. 

London: ponty Snow, Paternoster Row. 





NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In Post 8vo. Second Edition, price 79. 6d. 


T=. WORLD TN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY 


ag de petra et 
tine tory By B.8. A. Balted by Re 
pa ahd xing Pern, 


m ae Tee tata in tesit w resumé of History ancient 


London: oon: nena Macintosh, & Hunt, 24, Paternoster Row, and 
%, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





‘This day ts published in 8vo. price 10s, 6d, cloth. 
IFE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 
SS SN P20 SN STE 
33, Holes treet; Ca ‘Square 
Published this day, price 22, 6d. 
[Bip eet ny Fak sh PHOTOGRAPHY ; or, a Con- 


of the Mani fons sind Apparatus 
sacte G arama 


ical Sec 
roBiaren, Gelatinc, 

at once hes commence = a peevtion of 

E, ¥.G.8. 


of which an 
London: Robett Hardwicke, 193, Picoadilty. 





Amateur 
Art. By JOACHIM 





Published this day, price 


PEBBLES AND SHELLS. | wen by ELIZA- 
WILMSHURST FRENCH 


London : Robert Hardwicke, 198, Piccadilly. 
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Price 5s. half-bound. 


oGgs. By EDWARD MAYHEW. | sa heir 
D Management in Health and Disease, with 


“ tmen ocated by Mr. Mayhew in oct convo lh of 
«The Bre rratment ad ¢ carried out b st. ia Rarey with ‘the Horse,’ 
which should are ractised, but to be truly 
ust understand it is imperative to be firm. The 

many Engravings.”” 





& Co., Farringdon Street. 





Price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
RITISH RURAL SPORTS. By STONE- 
Mani 


ual comer SHoorixe Ms tan ractical 
of using It it;” Learning to Shoot; 


e Gun; ell ‘as on ak: 
covert River Pond, 2 rae Wat 
every kind Hunting, wking 
ee cela Rural Rural “Games and 


Street. 





dge & Co., Farringd 





AMUSEMENT WHILE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Price 1s. each, bds. 
HE COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. 
By Rev. J.G. WOOD. With many Illustrations. 

THE COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE; 

with Hints for an Aquarium. 
Price 2s. bds. 

WILD FLOWERS : How to See and how to 
Gather Them. By SPENCER THOMSON 

Fine — with Coloured Plates of the Country, or Sea-Shore 
Book. $s. 6d. each, and of Wild Flowers, price 5s. 

«with aa ela books in their hands, alt visitors to the sea-side 
or country be Lage Me heir time much more pleasantly, for pootd 
tell of wonders tha’ i ee you at every step—stranger 
opium-eater ever dreamed of. 

London: George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 


—_— 





Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


+ [NIELLECTUAL ED’ EDUCATION, and its In- 
the Characte: meppinesn of Women. By EMILY 
SHIRREFF, One of the re bey of “ ughts on Self-Culture.” 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Two Vols. 10s, 6d. 
For AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret’s 
Badge. By FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Cheap Editions, 6s. each, 
TUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 


STUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 


HISTORY. . 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





On the 1st August will be published, 
NUMBER FOURTEEN OF 
DAVENPORT DUNN, 
BY CHARLES LEVER. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘‘PHIZ.” 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


ith Edition, with 500 Engravings from Drawings deg W. HARVEY 
and others, square;cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


ETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANT- 
ng Ae A New Edition, carefully revised. by WILLIAM 


London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





SHUCKFORD’S SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
saities SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY 
THE Rade connected, from the Creation of the World 
to the Dissolution of t "Em at the death of 
ms the treat and Israel, 
By 8 


D, New 
eat = Notes and Analysis by J. MALBOTS 


ly aR 
WHEELER, editor of Prideaux’s Connection of Sacred 
Profane 


To be followed by RUSSELL'S Companion of Sacred and Profane 
History, 2 vols. 8vo., completing the series. 
London: William Tegg & Co., re Queen Street, Cheapside. 


NAPSACKS: for TOURISTS, o™ om. .—The 
POCK ONIA, or Ape pi ees vercoat, price 40s. 
po ng BE A cateale n saddle, Portable folding 


Post Office Orders payable to EDMISTON & SON, 69, Strand. 


(°CoOANUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE La 
Prize Medals awarded—! 


Lonton.. New Yi 
Culaingne, Prices and aes my 
arehouse, Ludgate Hill, London, E. rpoiee, 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRonouxceD ny HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be. 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &., &c. 
Siiarors BEVERAGES. .— A tabl 
fruits, and 


with an ordinary 
delicious beverage-—176 














177 Strand. 





This day is Published, price 1s., 


No. X. of 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY 


With Ilustrations by the Author. 


To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Just Published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, the 


SEVENTEENTH VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Conpuctep By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are always on sale, 
OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND. Sold Everywhere. 





af 
OUBLE REFRACTING SPARS. — MR. 
TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, Strand, has just received from 
Iceland some unusuall: and fine e specimens of this interesting 
Mineral. Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections of Shells, 
Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, to illustrate Conchology, Mineralogy 
and Geology. He also gives Practical Instruction in Geology and 
Mineralogy. 





LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PORTMANTEAUS, with Four 








PATENT ents ; 
DESPATCH- ty WRITING and DRESSING.CA’ ES, TRA: 
VELLING-BAGS, with square ene ; 500 other Articles for 
Travelling. By at Two Stamps. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACKS- 
ROOM FURN TTURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTER. 
(See separate Catalogue).—18 and 22, Strand. 
V ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfull 
announce that their “Spring Mattress” (Tucker’s Patent), 
ssing great advantages in its comfort, cleanliness, og ge licity, 
portability, and cheapness, and the bedding most suitable 
with it, are kept in stock by the principal U ee and Bedding 
Warehousemen throughout the United Kingdom 
The “Spring Mattress” (Tucker's Patent, or Somnier Tucker) is 
rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgium. 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. 
EsTaBLisHEeD 1823. 
Chairman: HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esa. 
Regnty Chairman: ROBERT BIDDULPH, Ese. 


Advantages 
Mutual ‘Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual S: Gong 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 
An accunr pital o: ° 
During its existence the Society has paid i in Claims ‘i 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to 
the Extent of 
e last Bonus, declared in isst, averaged £ £67 per 
cont. on the Premiums paid, and amounted to 
Policies in force . a SI aie 
The Annual Income exceeds : 

In pursuance of the rnvartaBte practice a the , Rociety, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Ass within the 15 days of grace, the 
Renewal Premium remainin; = =e the claim wi dmitted, 
subject to the payment of such Premi' 

a mex vip a of Profits will be made le in 1 
ted prior to 3lst December, 1800, ill participate in 
the D Division. in 1864. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on me ar to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 


os: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTeD 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 

MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
mr Wigs Barclay, Esq. 

. Bell, Esq. 


£1,695,000 
1,540,000 





George Hibbert, Esq. 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Newman Hunt, Esq. 


Fred ederi . Pattie a 
eric’ ison, 


Ta aman €.C 
ames 
Esq. 5 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY. — The existing liabilities of the Company 
— £3. ae 000. ‘Fhe Investmentsare nearly es 
£600,000 _ 0,000 per benen bs, 


do. not 
, im ae 


A LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMP 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, pron anny a 
Established 1824. 
EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 
ST. EDMUND’S.) 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Directors. 
William Gladstone, Esq. 
James Helme, Esq. 
ie - 
J. wane er enagien. Bag. 
Sir A. de Rothschild 
Lionel N. de Rothschild ,Esq., MP. 
Thomas Charles ith, Esq. 


(Branch Offices : 


James Alexander. 
Charles Geo: : —" 


rge 

George Henry pramirg ue 

Charles Buxton, aes ° 

Sir George Carroll. 

Benjamin Cohen, Esq. 

James cond ‘esa 

Charles Gibbe: 

grees sir, ge Ff oachim Goschen, 
George Peabody, 


LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety of 
forms, and at Moderate Premiums ; the Rates for the Younger 
rane ‘lower than those of many of the older and most respecta 


PARTICIPATION OF Pa ——Four-fifths, or Eighty per 
Cent. of the declared Profits wit be divided quinquennially among 
those entitled to |r ae 

NON- fad ‘ATING SCALES OF PREMIUM. — Policies 

issued at minimum Rates without participation in profits. 
ScIFE POLICIES ARE Bali LIABLE TO FORFEITURE by the 
Lives Assured oe yond the ribed limits without the 
ce of the holders of —_ Pol 
TRA 'S for mee out of Europe. 


(gine ASSURANCES. =a at fae broad, pted 
a 
Rag pon n Premiums Le = m 


8. 

pate in the Fire Profits aan ay of Poli 

in foros for five complete years at each es Division. — 
Losses b by htning are made good ; a wee Company are liable 

for Losses by Explosion, except when oceasioned by Gun unpowder, or 

in Loar! seocaly provided fo Lhe in a the dans a 


P 


“Sgaaiat ne Esq.; 





male A. poo aay Actuary and Secretary. 





EstaBLisHEp 1837. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 
AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Prrxces Street, Bayx, Lonvon. 

MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


> 


Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11,000. 
‘Annual Income from Premiums jums (exclusive of interest on invest- 
ments), —— of £84,000. 
age of the assured in very case admitted in the policy, satis- 
factory evidence thereof being required before hye policy is issued. 
Every description of Life A business with or 
without participation in profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 








Without Profits. With Profits. 





T 
Half | Whole Halt 
| Rem a 
of Life. Premium, 





tnd be income is Se about el 
“PROFITS. Fourth, 6 or ra ree on cunts of the Profits, are 

to- Policies every fift next appropriation will be 

le in 1861, and persons wee aw ow eect t insurances will participate 


BONUS. — The ig epee to Policies have been from £1 10s, to 
£63 16s. gt te cent. on the original sums insu! 
Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under 


made at the chief office, as above ; 
London; or to any of the agents 


Samvet Inecatr, Actuary. 


lpg tot MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE ae 

ed 1834.—The members and the public i 
Steeet arteceh fs eee eee se rhe Coe 
be and & opposite their 


Cwaaizs Twoatt, Actuary. 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


BASS, OF DEPOSIT, ESTABLISHED A.D. 
are eguested 0 Mall Bast, Lome ian of Tas Bane or DErentt, 
ag te en toe a —_ C re ain — 

security. Te interect is payable in January aly. 


policies, 
for insurances ma} 
at the hens Sy- office, 16, Pall Meal, 











Director, 

















£ 
1 
1 
1 
1 

















“DAYS OF GRAC 
“omen of each of these Societies, 





may be obtained of For the Secretary, at the ine. Chie? mess: 
C. Dovetas Suvezr, 
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THE Leer | GAZETTE, 
EDUCATIONAL Books 


Elementary Reading, 


English Grammar, By Dr. Russell, Is. 6d, 
Little Reading Book. 4d. 


Sy Poetry for Children, Is, 


First Poetical Reading Book, With Notes, By 
WALTER MLEOD. 9¢-cloth 


Second Reading Book, By W. M‘Leod. 8d. 
Tales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons from His- 
tory, 2s, 


1, and Clothing. 9s. 
The Jniverse ; Animal, Vegetable, and Minera] 
Kingdoms ; and Human Form. 25," 
Book of Calendar, Months, and Seasons. 95. 


Arithmetic and Algebra, 
Exercises in Arithmetic, 15. 6d. 
Arithmetic taught by Questions, 15. 6d. 
mproved Arithmetical Tables. 6d, 
First Book in Algebra. 1, 6d. 


Elements of Algebra, By Professor Hall. 5s, 


Class Books, 
Class Reading Book. By George Ludlow. 25, 6¢. 
Practical Introduction to English Composition, 
By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, 4.4. 2s, 
Readings in Poetry. 3s. 641, 
Readings in English Prose, 38. 6d, 
Readings in Biography. 35. 6d. 

i m Shakspeare, 49. 6d. 
Bacon’s Essays, By T. Markby, M.A. 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 9, 
Gutlines of Mythology. Is, 

asy Lessons on Money Matters, Is, 
sasy Lessons on Reasoning. Is. 6d. 

















Nuw Snap, 
{ No. 5,—Kxw bard 











Geography and Maps. 
Outlines of Geography. 10d, 
Descriptive Geography, 95. 
tli f Physical G hy. By Mi R. M. 
Out a A. P oa) Steal Geography. 'y Miss 


Recreations in Physical Geography, 
6s, 






















German, 

By Proressor Brrnays, of King’s College, London, 
German Word-Book, 3s. 
German Phrase-Book. 38s. 
German Conversation-Book. 3s. 
German Grammar, 5s, 
German Exercises, 4s. 6d, 
German Examples, 3s, 
German Reader. 5s, 
German Historica] Anthology. 5. 


GERMAN CLASSICs, with Notes by Prof, Brayary, 
Schiller’ s Maid of Orleans, 2s, 
Schiller’s William Tell. 25. 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart, 2s. 


Latin, 

First Latin Vocabulary and Accidence, By J. 
BAIRD. 1s. 6d, 

Complete Latin Grammar for Learners, By Dr. 
DONALDSON. 3s, 6¢. 

Latine Grammaticg Rudimenta, Abridged from 
Dr. Donaldson's ‘Latin Grammar,’ 1s. 6d. 

Exercises to Donaldson’s Grammar, 95, 6d. 

Longer Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, 
Dr DowuRalated om og Writings of Modern La ‘inists, By 

Manual of Latin Prose Composition, By H. M, 
WILKINS, M.A. 4s. 6d, 


By the same, 

The Earth and Man. By Guyot. 25. 

Manual of Anci t Geography. B W. L. Bevan, 
rr he (Ancien eography y evan 

Handbook of Bible Geography. 2s, 

Bible Maps for Schools. 3s, 


Bible Maps, By William Hughes. With copious 
Index. oth, the Maps coloured, 5s. 


Outline Scripture Maps. By Rey. J. R. Major, 
M.A. With Key, 3s, 


Manual of Geogra hical Science, 
in King’s College, Lon on. Partl. gyo, 10s. 

Atlas of Physical and Historical Geography, Ep. 
sraved by Jo w. Lowry. is, 


Mechanics, 


Easy Lessons in Mechanics, 3s, 
Mechanica] Euclid. By Dr. Whewell, 5s. 


Geology. 


Outlines of Geology, By Miss Zornlin. 104. 


Recreations in Geology, By the same, 4s. 6d, 
Minerals and Metals. 95, 6d. 


Houses, Furniture, Foo 


By Professors 
6d, 


ls. 6d, 


1 2Owesaemw .— . . 
























































Latin Grammar f, ies. By Prof. Brow 
iva vanes ater a aa . tof. Browne, of I 
; . tin Exercises or ior : y 
Introductory Lessons on Morals. 15, 6. Outlines of Chemistry, By T. Griffiths, 10d, MAJOR, Head Master of King’s Cotlegs School 2s, aby De .. 
Baglish Synonyms, Edited by the Archbishop of Recreations in Chemistry, By 'T, Griffiths, 5» Tain, Exercises for Middle Forms, By the Rey, x 
N. 3s, 2 4 fs . 4s. age 
History. The Ghemistry of the Four Ancient Elements, BY | Latin Selections : Cornelius Yepos, Phedrus, and % 
Outlines of the History of England. 15. First Lines in Chemistry, By Dr. Albert J. ning, eg advevnien Berea in on ~ 
Outlines of the History of Ireland. 15. BERNAYS,F.C.8. With 179 1 ustrations. 7s, Progressive Exercises jn Latin Lyrics, By the R 
Outlines of the History of France. Is. 3d, Elements of Chemistry. By w. A. Miller, Mp, Rey. J. EDWARDS, 2*—KEY, 2s, 6d. . 
Outlines of Roman History. 10¢. F-R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King's College, Three Parts, | Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiacs and +. 
Outlines of Grecian History Is enix er ee “n 
Outlines of Sacred History.” 2s. 6d. Geometry, Catilin . and Jugurtha of Sallust, with Anthon's 
I “tae: 4 es, y the . 6d. each, 
Outlines of: Ecclesiastical History, By the Rey, First Book of Geometry, 1s. 6d. Select Orations of Cicero, with Notes, 95. 6d. Un 
Outlines of History of the British Church, 1 4 Figures of Euclid. By Rey. J. Edwards. 95, Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny, with English in 
Bible Narrative chronologically arranged. 5» Elements of Descriptive Geometry, With go os, By the Rev, J. EDWARDS. 2s, i. we 
Elements of Ancient History, * 95 Mlustrations. By Professor HALy 6s. 6d. Aineid of Vin iL : to VI., with Anthon’s Notes, bn 
Elements of istory. 2s, or eee Ri 
‘e § oa Mitr of a nit lisa from Gleig’s | FUCLID's ELEMENTS, Edited by R. P ols, M.A. Greek The 
iJ and Qa seory j With ology, Contemporary Sovereigns, University Edition, with Notes, and an Intro- G G : we Pe 
. Analysis of English and of French History, By | 7, Suction and an Appendix. 109, a oa, aticse Rudimenta, By Dr. Donald. te 
DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A. 2s, The First Six Books, with N otes, Questions, Exer- Ellisi, Gr k Exerc} 
A nalysi s of R oman History, By D. W. Turn er, oa and Hints for the Solution of the Problems, &e. 12mo, ome ree By Ame waancapted hdl a Donald. ° in 
[ MA. 25, _ , | By A. W, MA. 3s, a 
Analysis of Grecian History. By D. w. Turner, First Three Books, with Notes, &, 35, pamsol of rg ~ oe Composition, sithahes New 
«MAL : . First Two Books, with Notes, &. 1s. 6d, Jacobs's First Greek Reader, with Notes, 4; — 
Hy Segents, Manual of Ancient History. By Dr. | pinet Fook, with Notes, Questions, &e. 1» Excerpta ex Herodoto, with Notes, by Dr Major Pics 
Student's Manual of Modern History. By Dr. | Definitions Postulates, and Enunciations of the ©. 
COOKE TAYLOR. 6. First Six and Eleventh ang Twelfth Books, 94. Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropeedia, with a N° 
/m . Hellas : the Home, the History, the Literature, x bi apy da by ee 39, 6d. + Asim 
; wi 
| Cero SAcSy SOUR Get rma a « Frenoh, : ‘ele eas, CVF T. and, wit uh 
History of the Christian Church, By the late | Le Tellier’ French Grammar, By J. F. Wattez. 4s, Homer’s Iliad, I. to IIl., with Anthon’s Notes 6 Augu 
_ Professor BURTON. Be. : Ventouillac’s Rudiments, 3s. 6d. ' and Glossary. Editea by Dr. MAJOR. 4s, 64, Toan. — 
Histor mounts, ERglish Reformation, By F.C. | mrench Poetry, with Notes by J. F. Wattez, 95 oe ant of, Shrewsbury School. Edited by yUA 
nomy. Colloguial Exercises on the most Familiar J dioms, Excerpta e Arriano, By Dr Donaldson, 95 6d, ead 
Rullines of Astronomy. By Prof, Hal) nat | TPatical, Exercises nop uch Phraseology, By Sesmur vate 0 TPunoy Demosthenes, with 
, ° ; - rofessor SEUR. 3, 6d. oe “a agg Wright,’ 
ecreations in Astronomy, By Rev. L, Tomlin The French Clas sics, abridged, By De la Voye. The Fro 8 Pooristophanes, with English Notes, Pit, 
ctures on Astronomy. By H. Moseley, M.A. TELEMAQUR. 25, 69, PIERRE LE GRAND, 25, Aristophanis Comedie, cum Notis, edidit H. A. = 
F.R.S, 3s. 6d. . VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 25, | CHARLES XII. 95. _ HOLDEN, AM, 15s.—Plays separately, Is. each, UTC 
Astronomical Vocabulary, By J. R. Hind. 13. 6d, | BELISATRE. 16. 69, GIL BLAS, 4s. Pindar’s FE inician Ode. With copious Notes and C 
; . Indices. By Dr. DONALDSON, He 1. st 
Natural Philosophy, Italian, Notes 2 phucydides vi and I. By J. G "SEP 
Natura] Philosophy for Beginners, 95. Readings in Italian Prose Literature with Bio- f Bech p ANS Mal. a Ina, Lond 
"i that yeaa kote ’ Choeph f i fe 
Readings in Science, 39, 6d. Smaphical Sketches. By G. A. BEggt a pos Sa “schylus, with Notes by Professor os 
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